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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


For Old Age Assurances, payable in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 








At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was extraordinary, the average return in actual cash being more 
than £36 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; and under f 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is a 


‘UNDER COST PRICE.’ 
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FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST anp CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


, Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 
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ELKIN MATHEWS AND JOHN LANE’S 
NEW LIST. 


THE BOOK OF THE RHYMERS’ CLUB. Contributions by 
Ernest Dowson, Epwin J. Exuis, G. A. GREENE, LIONEL JOHNSON, 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, VICTOR PLARR, ERNEST RADFORD, ERNEST Ruys, 
T. W. Ro__eston, ARTHUR Symons, JOHN TopHUNTER, W. B. YEATs. 


English Edition limited to 350 copies, 16mo, price 5s. net. [Ready this Day. 


IN THE FIRE: And Other Fancies. By Errir Jonnson. 
With a frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. Limited to 500 copies, imperial 16mo, 
price 3s. 6d. net. [Ready Immediately. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 
THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. By Henry Van Dyke. Crown 


8vo, price 7s. 6d. [Just Ready. 
The additions consist of a Portrait, two Chapters, and the Chronology*expanded. 
The Laureate has himself given valuable aid in correcting various details. 


A LOST GOD. A Poem in Three Books. By F. W. BourpDILion, 
M.A. With Illustrations by H. J. Forp. Small-paper Edition, limited to pe 
copies, demy 8vo, price 6s. net; Large-paper Edition of 50 copies, numbered and 
signed, royal 8vo, price 17s. 6d. net. [/ust Ready. 


A LAST HARVEST: Lyrics and Sonnets from the Book 
of Love. By the late PHitip BourK& Marston. Edited with Biographical 
Sketch by Louise CHANDLER Mouton. Small-paper Edition (first issue), 
limited to 500 copies, post 8vo, price 5s. net ; Large-paper Edition of so copies, 
numbered and signed, fcap. 4to, price 12s. 6d. net. [Just Ready. 


FROM THE ASOLAN HILLS. 


printed at the Chiswick Press on hand-made paper. 
imperial 16mo, price 5s. net. [Just Ready. 


QUATRAINS: Life’s Mystery, and othergPoems. By W. 
Wixsgy Martin. Strictly limited Edition, royal 18mo, price 2s. 6d. net. 
L/ust Ready. 


By EUGENE BENSON. Choicely 
Limited to 300 copies, 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE MEREDITH: Some Characteristies. By Ricnarp 


LE GALLIENNE. With a Bibliography (much enlarged) by JoHN Lane, 
Portrait, and Illustration of the novelist’s Cha/et. [Ready. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, 7s. 6d. 
ROBERT BROWNING: Essays and Thoughts. By J. 
NETTLESHIP. [ a 
‘A book no good Browningite should be without.’— Scots Observer. 
‘The work of years of the most devoted application. . . . The most careless 


reader of these essays must be convinced that he has been conducted into the 
presence of a sovereign genius.’—Daily News. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE, 7 Street, W. 





MR. WILLIAM HEI: NEMA. NN 
begs to announce that ADA CAM- 
BRIDGE’S New Novel,‘ NOT ALL 
IN VAIN, in Three Volumes, will 
be ready at all Libraries Next Week. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
‘A MARKED MAN.’ 
‘THE THREE MISS KINGS.’ 


3s. 6d. each. 


Lonpon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Beprorp Sr., W.C. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FEBRUARY. 


Proem. By James Thomson (B.V.). 
The Government of London. By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P. 


Some Possibilities of Electricity. By Professor William Crookes, F.R.S. 
‘The Road from Mashonaland. By J. Theodore Bent. 

Australian Men of Mark. By Francis Adams. 

Madame Bodichon: A Reminiscence. By Miss Betham-Edwards. 

The Stage and Literature. By William Archer. 

Pierre Loti. By Edward Delille. 
The Irish Education Question. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 

§ The Future of Marriage. By Wordsworth Donisthorpe. 

{A Reply. By Susan, Countess of Malmesbury. 

A Human Document. Chaps. XVI.-XVIII. By W. H. Mallock. 





& HALL, Limirtep. 


CHAPMAN 
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THE BAIRD LECTURE FOR 1889. 


THis Day 1s PUBLISHED. 


THE EARLY RELIGION OF ISRAEL. As 


set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical Historians, 
By JAMEs Rosertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in 


the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinsuRGH AND LONDON. 





New Novel by the Author of ‘Culmshire Folk.’ 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CULMSHIRE FOLK,’ ‘JOHN 
ORLEBAR,’ ‘THE YOUNG IDEA,’ Etc. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpINBURGH AND LONDON. 





THE B EACON 
1d. TO-DAY (SATURDAY). 4. 


THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS, SCOTTISH ANECDOTES, 
BALLAD CAMPAIGN, A MINERS’ WELCOME TO 
‘THE BEACON.’ 

‘A MODERN JUDITH.’ 

A Thrilling Story by Miss MAryY ANGELA DICKENS. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE CHURCH. 


A MODEL BOTHY, NEWS OF THE WEEK, FARM LABOUR 
QUESTION, FISHERMEN AND TRAWLING, 
ALLOTMENTS, LABOUR NEWS, STRIKES, Etc. Etc. 


‘WON FROM THE WAVES.’ 
A Fisher Story by Mrs. Jessig M. E. Saxsy. 


SHORT SERMON by Right Rev. Dr. MacGrecor. 





= 


Now REApDy, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY oF LITERATURE. 


Delivered by TTHOMAS CARLYLE, 
APRIL to JULY, 1838. 
Now printed for the first time. 

With Preface and Notes by Professor J. KR. GREENE. 
Copyrighted in the United States of America, by Messrs. CHAS. 
SCRIBNER’S SONS, 

ELLIS & ELVEY, 29 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





Just Published, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 
ETHODS OF INDUSTRIAL 
Davipb F. SCHLOssS. 


(308 ff.) 35. 6d. 
REMUNERATION. By 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





JUST PUBLISHED, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
WITH EXTENSIVE SUPPLEMENT AND VALUABLE APPENDICES 
{In One Vol. fcap. 4to, 864 pp., containing over 80,000 entries. 


Cloth ; half roxburgh, 6s. 6d. ; 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING, LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, AND TECHNICAL. 
M.A., LL.D., 


Editor of Ogilvie’s ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ New Edition; Modern 
Cyclopedia,’ etc. 


red edges, 5s half morocco, gs 


By CHARLES ANNANDALE, 


Blackie’s ‘ 


‘We can heartily recommend this neat and handy volume to all who want a 
copious and trustworthy English dictionary of reasonable dimensions.'—A thenaum. 


‘The Concise Dictionary stands first—and by a long interval—among all the one- 
volume English Dictionaries.'—Academy. 


London: BLACKIE & SON (Limited), 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH 
BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) FROM TWO 
CUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TWO GUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


W.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and sential Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, 
at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limitep) 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
844 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND 
TRAINING FARMS (LIMITED), 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Direc tor. 





























*T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the Secrerary, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, St. ANDREWS. 


R. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 








Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 


Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 
THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) y iia 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, | f EDINBURGH. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


sMFAROLA & 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
£94, Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. gd., 3s. 9d., 


5s. gd., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 38. od., 4s. od., or gs. gd. 











Goanch Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Desi; ns, from 38. 6d. Better pa ma 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 


and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 


IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.—Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; | 


Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better | 


ualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
osiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 
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ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON- CRITTY TOOTH 
POWDER. 


DECAY, AND GIVES 
DELIGHTFUL FRA 
GRANCE TO TH 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, “BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Bones, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1889. 


— gin POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 





Children’s bordered 13\ 8 Hemstitched : 3 x 
r dies’ .. F Ladies’ .. . 2/trk bs 
s3 Gents’ .. eo md Be Gents’ .. os 3ftz j a 








— DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 ver doz. Table Cloths, 2 

ards square, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
Sens Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/44 each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 - doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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MR. J. M. BARRIE'S WORKS. 


SIXTH EDITION. 


Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


‘Auld Licht Idylls. 


TRUTH.—‘ It is some time since I read anything so racy, humorous, 
and altogether delightful.’ 


EIGHTH EDITION. 


Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


A Window in Thrums. 


PUNCH.—‘I was delighted with the homely simplicity of the style, 
the keen observation, the shrewd wit, and the gentle pathos of ‘‘A 
Window in Fhrums.”’ 


THIRD EDITION. 


Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


.@ e 
My Lady Nicotine. 
_ SPEAKER.—‘A very delightful book. ... Mr. Barrie is a charm- 
ing and brilliant essayist ; his fun is no ordinary fun; his habit of 


noticing small points of character is bewitching.’ 


FOURTH EDITION. 


Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


When a Man’s Single: 
A TALE OF LITERARY LIFE. 


_ SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘ From one end to the other the story 
is bright, cheerful, amusing—barring the idyllic prologue, which is 
pathetic as well as humorous.’ 


London: HODDER & STOUCHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 


Announcements. 





NOTICE.—A Popular Edition in One Volume 
of The LITTLE MINISTER, by J. M. 
BARRIE, will be published shortly, price 
7s. 6d., as a Volume of ‘CASSELL’S 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES, 


WORKS BY Q. 
NEW VOLUME, NOW READY, PRICE 6s. 
THE BLUE PAVILIONS. Crown 8vo. 


*THE BLUE PAVILIONS, by Q, is about as good a tale of dramatic 
and exciting adventure as the Baron remembers to have read—for some 
time at least. The story is for the most part told in a humorous devil- 
may-care-believe-it-not-as-you-like sort of way, which compels atten- 
tion, occasionally raises a smile, and always excites curiosity.’— Punch. 


NOUGHTS AND CROSSES: Stories, Studies, 
and Sketches. 5s. 


THE SPLENDID SPUR. Cheap Illustrated 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 


DEAD MAN’S ROCK. A Romance. Boards, 2s. 


THE ASTONISHING HISTORY OF TROY- 
TOWN. Boards, 2s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





MESSRS. BELL’S 


LISs tT. 
THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE: 


Its History and Contents. By the Rev. Ropert SINKeR, D.D., 
Librarian of the College. With Illustrative Views and Facsimiles, 
Kcap. 4to, half-roan, 10s. 6d, net. 150 Copies only, on hand. 
made paper, half-parchment, 15s. net to Subscribers. 
‘ Altogether a very agreeable account of an historic place of pilgrimage for men of 
letters.'—Academy. 








VOL. Il. NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. By Professor 


W. S. TEuFFEL. Fifth Edition. Revised, with considerable 
Additions, by Professor L. SCcHWABE. Translated by G.’C. W. 
Wark, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King’s College, 
London, 2 vols. Medium 8vo, 15s. each. 

Vol. I.—THE REPUBLICAN PERIOD. 

Vol. II.—THE IMPERIAL PERIOD. 


‘A superlative book of reference. . . . We have to thank Mr. Warr very cordially 
for the fine volume of this translation from the German Text of 1890. The task was 
not a light one, and it gave many chances for blundering. But we may testify 
without any reserve to the patient and intelligent care bestowed upon it.'—Saturday 
Review. 


THE FAIRY BALLAD BOOK. Popular Fairy Tales 
Retold in Verse. By the Author of ‘ Endymion’s Dream.’ Royal 
16mo, printed with red rules, and neatly bound in red limp cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


SIXTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By Coventry PaTMore. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 

HANDBOOK TO ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 
By Mrs. SUTHERLAND Orr, Author of ‘The Life and Letters of 
Robert Browning.’ Sixth Edition, Revised, with Bibliography 
and various improvements. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

‘Taken as a whole, this book—and it is no ordinary undertaking—bears evidence 
throughout of that courage, patience, knowledge, and research, and, last, but not 


least, that lightness and firmness of hand which are essential in dealing with the 
work of a master whose art ranges so high, so wide, and so deep.’"— Academy. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

HORACE. ‘Translated into English Verse by the late 
Joun Conincton, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
University of Oxford. 

THE ODES and CARMEN SACCULARE, [Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE SATIRES, EPISTLES, and ART of POETRY. Fcap. 
8vo, 3s 6d. 
RE-ISSUE OF THE ALDINE POETS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF CHARLES CHURCHILL. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by JAMES HANNAY, and copious Notes 
by W. TookE, F.R.S. In 2 vols., with Portrait, 2s. 6d. each. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF MILTON. English and 
Latin. New Edition. Edited, with Memoir, Bibliographical 
Introduction, and Analysis of Addison’s Criticism of ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ by JoHN BRADSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 2 vols. and Portrait. 
2s. 6d. each. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


CONTAINING STANDARD WORKS OF ENGLISH AND 
EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
740 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s. each, with a few exceptions. 
A Complete Set, £158, 14s. 
Full Catalogue post free. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 
COUNT GRAMONT’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 
CHARLES IL, together with the BOSCOBEL TRACTS, includ- 
ing Two not published before, etc. New Edition, thoroughly 
Revised. §s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
SELECTED ESSAYS OF ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. 


Translated by E. BELFORT BAX. 5s. 


BOHN’S HANDBOOKS OF 
ATHLETIC SPORTS. 
NEW VOLUME. 

Vol. VI. PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP AND RIDING 
FOR LADIES. By W. A. KERR, V.C., formerly second in 
command of the 2d Regiment Southern Maharatta Horse. With 
85 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





MESSRS. BELL'S NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE sent post free 
to any address on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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NOTES 

Tue Queen’s Speech opens with a touching allusion to 
the ‘ terrible sorrow’ of the Duke of Clarence’s death, and 
to the solace afforded the Royal Family by the sympathy 
of the subjects not oniy of the Empire but of foreign 
Governments as well. In the passing of the Viceroy 
Britain has lost a loyal ally: but confidence is expressed 
that his sagacious policy will be continued by his son. The 
agreement with the United States as to the arbitration in 
the Behring Sea fishery dispute is noted ; as is the estab- 
lishment of Zanzibar as a free port. Proposals for applying to 
Ireland the principles of Local Government already adapted 
to Britain will be submitted, while it is hoped that time may 
be found for the consideration of provisions omitted from 
the English bill. The contemplated measures dealing 
with Small Holdings, Assisted Education in Ireland, 
Private Bill Legislation in Scotland, Legislative Councils 
in India, and Elementary Schools in England are mentioned 
in the above order. In the last clause are bracketed pro- 
posals for improving the discipline of the Established 
Church in regard to moral offences ; for enabling accused 
persons to be examined on their trials; for revising the 
agreements between the Government and the Bank of 
England ; and for amending the Employers’ Liability Act. 
As usual, an imposing list ; and, as usual, one impossible 
of achievement. 





Tue seventh session of the twelfth Parliament of Queen 
Victoria was opened on Tuesday with the wonted formalities. 
Of the Queen’s Speech it is only necessary to say that the 
mover and seconder in the Upper House were Lord Dudley 
and Lord Lamington, and in the Lower Mr. Hermon-Hodge 
and Mr. Milvain. Lord Kimberley, who opened the de- 
bate, expressed the hope that Egypt’s condition would 
speedily permit of evacuation ; he regretted the absence of 
any reference to the Newfoundland negotiations ; while he 
promised a qualified support to the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill, which, good or bad, would form a contribution 
towards Home Rule. The Prime Minister congratulated 
Lord Kimberley on his orthodox view of the Egyptian 
Question ; mentioned that the conduct of the Opposition 
in the House of Commons and the process of Colonial 
legislation were responsible for the delay in the Newfound- 
land negotiations ; and commented on his lordship’s novel 
and extraordinary candour on Irish affairs. Proceeding to 
teply to the allegation that the Government was en- 
deavouring to catch the agricultural vote, Lord Salisbury 
remarked that, since the Conservatives had ever been stig- 
matised as the agricultural party, the accusation merely 
charged them with trying to catch their own votes. It 
would be their consolation, however, that in adding to 





St: ANDREWS, N.B.—Rusack’s MARINE Hore, THE LINKs. 
Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. Re- 

duced Winter Tariff after 1st October. W. Rusack, Proprietor and 

Manager. Telephone: 1101. Telegrams: ‘Rusack,’ St. Andrews. 


the attractions of rural life they would be maintaining the 
welfare of the country : whether they caught the agricul- 
tural vote or not. 





Sin Witiiam Harcourt, as leader of the Opposition in 
the Commons, had naught to say on Egypt: nor, indeed 
(after an allusion to the Irish Local Government Bill 
similar to that of Lord Kimberley), on anything else, save 
Mr. Goschen’s currency proposals, which he found rather 
beyond his reach, and Lord Salisbury’s Exeter speech, 
which, with the assistance of Sir Charles Russell, he would 
fain have twisted into an attack on Roman Catholics. The 
First Lord of the Treasury twitted Sir William on his 
silence as to Egypt; defended Mr. Goschen for taking the 
banking and mercantile community into his confidence as 
to currency reform; and repudiated the misrepresentation 
of Lord Salisbury’s utterances at Exeter—a misrepresen- 
tation, he observed, the Opposition dared not attempt in 
the House of Lords, where his Lordship could answer it 
himself: while he intimated that the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill would follow the Small Holdings Bill, which 
would be taken up immediately after the debate. Mr. 
Lowther moved an amendment in favour of the removal of 
treaty provisions against preferential commercial relations 
with the Colonies, which was negatived without a divi- 
sion. The leading speakers in both Houses united in 
expressing condolence with the Royal Family on the loss 
sustained through the Duke of Clarence’s death. Wednes- 
day’s debate consisted of the veriest gabble: Mr. Broad- 
hurst condemning the unwisdom of the Government in 
rejecting his opinions on labour topics ; Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham characterising Mr. Parnell as the only remarkable 
man he had met in public life; Sir J. Pease maundering 
about the Opium Traffic ; and so on. Mr. Webster taunted 
the Opposition with its policy of reticence on Egyptian 
affairs, but he failed to elicit any response. 





Sir Henry James delivered an excellent fighting speech 
at Bury on Wednesday night. The Rossendale election 
caused him no depression, because he considered the de- 
clarations of the platform as well as the declaration of the 
poll. To win, the Separatists had to minimise Home Rule 
until the Irish Parliament was reduced to the level of a 
parish vestry. The Government had suffered less from 
the by-elections than most of its predecessors, and it had 
no reason to dread the coming appeal to the country. 
Dealing with the Newcastle Manifesto, he declared it to 
embody the programme of a party, not the wishes of a 
people: its idea was not to benefit the country but to 
catch votes. In any case, Ireland still blocked the way 
so far as Mr. Gladstone 'was}concerned, and his return to 
power must consequently relegate every question save 
Home Rule to a dim and distant future. 
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On Saturday at Newcastle Mr. John Morley once more 
proved that, apart from politics, he can still offer sound 
destructive criticism of any social scheme which savours of 
collectivism. He preached, as he said, from his favourite 
text, that private enterprise avails more than Government 
assistance, and applied it to Mr. Chamberlain’s old-age 
pension scheme, which he denounced as shadowy, arguing 
on very similar lines to those laid down last week in The 
National Observer. Any taxation of employers would, he 
contended, be taken out of wages: the addition to be pro- 
vided by the State in Mr. Chamberlain’s plan would fall on 
the taxpayer—that is, in some measure, upon the work- 
man. Then, how are the very poor, the docker and the 
farm labourer, to save? Nothing in the way of compul- 
sion and nothing in the way of an universal pension will 
be acceptable. In the development of the Friendly 
Societies and in the adaptation of the poor-law system to 
modern circumstances, Mr. Morley is disposed to find a 
solution of the difficulty. And his view is economically 
sounder than Mr. Chamberlain’s, at any rate. 





Tue contentions roused by the Prussian Education Bill 
are only accentuated in the Committee to which it has 
been referred. Every party has given notice of amend- 
ments intended to strengthen or weaken its effect. Dr. 
Virchow, abounding in Liberalism, declared the measure, 
as it stands, to be an insult to human intelligence, and 
attacked the principle of the bill over again. Ultimately, 
the first clause, stating that ‘the work of the elementary 
schools is to conduct the religious, moral, and patriotic 
training of the young, as well as to instruct them in the 
general knowledge and proficiency required in civil life,’ 
was passed. Count Limburg-Stirum, who distinguished 
himself by some very violent attacks upon the new com- 
mercial treaties, was on Saturday dismissed the Diplo- 
matic Service, and deprived of his pension and his title 
as Minister. 





Tue United States Immigration Commission has pre- 
sented an audaciously mendacious report. It finds that 
new settlers are drawn from Europe to the States by, 
among other things, their comparative freedom from 
‘burdensome taxation.’ This is bold, coming on the back 
of the M’Kinley Tariff. But it seems that during the 
last eleven years a systematic migration to the Republic, 
not only of the paupers but of the convicts and ex-convicts 
of the United Kingdom, has been systematically going on : 
‘this widespread and thoroughly organised movement being 
known, encouraged, and patronised by the Government of 
Great Britain.’ Probably this falsehood has been specially 
prepared for Irish consumption in the coming Presidential 
election. One Commissioner asserts that it is the land 
question, and the behaviour of the ‘ resident and absentee 
nobility’ in keeping twenty-two million acres of produc- 
tive land out of cultivation, that are depleting our country 
of its paupers and criminals. It is proposed that the 
United States laws should be amended so that paupers 
might be sent back after getting pauperised, and criminals 
after serving sentence. Supposing their own countries 
refuse to have them back at the Republic’s hands, what 
is to become of these American sweepings? Are they 
to be kept floating indefinitely between Europe and 
America, with liberty to land on neither shore. 





Tue centre of political interest to the Canadians has been 
shifted this week to Washington. The Behring Sea Com- 
missioners began sitting and pursuing inquiry into the 
seal-fishing industry on Tuesday. This international re- 
ference has again been thought worth a special mention 
in the Queen’s Speech. It is only to be hoped that the 
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result will fulfil British hopes and disappoint Canadian 
fears. The delegates of the Dominion Government sent 
to ascertain if terms of trade reciprocity can be arranged 
between Canada and These States have arrived in Wash- 
ington, and have been closeted with Mr. Foster, who 
is in possession of the views of President Harrison and 
Mr. Blaine. It is doubtful if there be any fervent desire, 
either at Washington or at Ottawa, that the negotiations 
shall succeed. The M‘Kinley Act has already turned into 
new channels the stream of Canadian commerce and com- 
mercial interest. For one thing, it has helped to foster 
a larger trade between the Dominion and the Mother- 
country ; and, putting loyalty and gratitude out of account, 
Canada must begin to see that she would gain more by 
encouraging British trade for her own behoof than by dis- 
couraging it to please her American neighbours. 


An interesting return has been issued by Convocation, 
and may be commended to those Disestablishers who 
argue that the possession of an endowment militates 
against voluntary effort in religious causes. The report 
gives the amount contributed by Churchmen in each 
diocese during 1890 to purely ecclesiastical undertakings, 
not including the amount spent on home and foreign 
missions, nursing funds, nor indeed any benevolent 
schemes, nor the moneys derived from trust funds. The 
total figure is £1,508,829, which probably exceeds that 
contributed to all the Dissenting bodies put together dur- 
ing the same year. In fact, Dissenters must admit, in face 
of this statement, either that the Church possesses a 
tremendous numerical majority, or that the Establishment 
is a better instrument for the organisation of good works 
than anything of theirs. 





AGRICULTURAL circles were considerably disturbed last 
week by the discovery that three head of cattle out of a con- 
signment which had arrived at Islington from Denmark were 
infected with foot-and-mouth disease: which has not been 
known in England for the last seven years. Mr. Chaplin 
promptly closed the market, and, in virtue of his powers, 
ordered every animal therein to be slaughtered. Such of 
the Danish consignment as had left before the discovery 
were also traced and killed, the districts they were found 
in being proclaimed. Markets are prohibited within the 
metropolitan police radius, and the importation of beasts 
from Denmark and the Netherlands (where the disease is 
said to be spreading) is of course forbidden. Yet an agri- 
cultural society is proposing to get the regulations relaxed. 
The only comment is that but for Mr. Chaplin’s present 
promptness, and but for his determinedjopposition to Mr. 
Mundella’s insane proposals in favour of free trade in dis- 
eased cattle, the plague had by this infected the Home 
Counties, and ere long had run through the length and 
breadth of Britain. 





Bap, though not unexpected, news has been received 
from New South Wales. Lord Jersey, the Governor, Ad- 
miral Lord Charles Scott, and the Minister for Lands have 
come back from the rabbit-infested district of the colony, 
with startling reports of devastations. Over 89,000,000 
acres are infested. The plague has been going on for five 
years, increasing each year. At first the Government tried 
to stop it by trapping, for which they spent a million of 
money. Wire-fencing was recommended ; poisoning was 
tried ; vast rewards were offered for anything that would 
successfully stay the plague ; Pasteur sent out agents ; and 
squatters used every scheme possible : but with no result. 
The Government had to abandon its Rabbit Act, the squat- 
ters are disheartened, and an ominous fate awaits the 
western district of the colony, and the other colonies also. 
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How serious the trouble is may be guessed from the fact 
that squatters have spent as much as £3000 a month in 
trapping. This Australian rabbit, not content with eating 
the salt-bush and edible scrubs, actually climbs the trees 
seven and eight feet, stripping the bark as he goes. 





Excerpt to bookmakers and the comparatively harmless 
lunatics who live to keep them by such practices as betting 
a month before the fall of the flag, the publication of the 
acceptances for the Spring Handicaps is not a deliriously 
exciting thing. This year, however, although there is 
little to note about the Handicaps themselves except a 
slight improvement in the number of entries, one gratui- 
tous folly perpetrated by the Jockey Club may teach that 
body a lesson. Because the Babraham Plate, run at New- 
market, has never been popular, and likewise because cer- 
tain owners inevitably grumble at the weights assigned to 
their beasts, it was determined to appoint three anony- 
mous handicappers for this race, which should be run 
according to the scheme that secured most acceptances. 
The entrance came near a hundred : the highest acceptance 
was twenty-four, whilst the Lincolnshire gets forty-one 
out of sixty-two entries, and the City and Suburban gets 
fifty-three from an entry of seventy-seven. It were unfair 
to describe this as the result of a democratic experiment : 
all the same, democracy and ‘ popular methods’ will in no 
wise improve the turf. 





Tue ‘bears’ have been disconcerted somewhat by the 
dividends announced by the English railway companies for 
the second half-year of 1891. Ina few instances the 
results are disappointing ; but for the most part they ex- 
ceed general expectation. For this the railway companies 
are indebted to the lower cost of coal, combined with the 
fact that wages were practically stationary during the half- 
year. The best dividend is that of the London and South- 
Western, which recovered in the second half what it lost 
in the first, so that the return for the twelve months is 
again 6 per cent. ‘Taking the year’s results, the Midland 
has distributed one-eighth per cent. more than in 1890, 
though, in view of the large gain in gross receipts, specu- 
lators are a little disappointed. To the dividend on 
Metropolitan Consols one-quarter per cent. is added, but 
the distribution for last year falls below the level of 1890. 
In some cases there is a reduction, but this is mainly due 
to the immense increase in expenditure for the half-year 
to the 30th June. The railway outlook is not reassuring, 
for trade is dull; but still the conditions favour greater 
economy in working, and hence it is probable that, should 
the gross revenue expand to even a moderate extent during 
the current year, dividends may be maintained. 





Ir is remarkable, however, how meagre is the return 
obtained by holders of English railway ordinary stocks. 
With the exception of Brighton ‘ A,’ which is but a gamb- 
ling counter, it is impossible to get more than 4 per 
cent, upon any issue, and in most cases the yield is con- 
siderably smaller. Strangely enough, too, it is the most 
doubtful stocks that return the least. For example, 
South-Eastern ‘A’ and Great Eastern yield only from 
2} to 3 per cent., and, so far as can be seen, the prospects 
of both companies are far from encouraging. Upon 
Sheffield Ordinary, also, the rate of interest is only 2} 
per cent., but in this case it may be thought the pro- 
bability of the company extending its system southward 
to the metropolis affords compensation. Several issues 
yield from 3} to 33 per cent.; but such a return, though 
low, is not unnatural in view of the extreme distrust 
investors entertain towards nearly all foreign securities— 
whether South American stocks or American railways. 
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THE COMING SESSION 


ARLIAMENT has met for what it were affec- 
tation to doubt is its last session. That the 
end is not far off is the fact on which it is most pro- 
fitable to reflect when you endeavour to estimate the 
present position of the Ministry, to forecast the issues 
of the next few months, or to judge the policy indi- 
cated in the Queen’s Speech. During this last stage to 
the general election little will be said or done in the 
House which is not inspired by the desire to put or 
to keep the doer or speaker well in with the voters to 
whom he is about to appeal. The fact is not one which 
leads ourselves, at least, to look forward to the coming 
session with much confidence. Last year was full 
enough of warnings what to expect of a House that is 
conscious of its coming end. The majority which voted 
for nothing less than the abolition of the Indian Opium 
Revenue was typical of the body from which it was 
collected. At such times every knot of fanatics known 
to be prepared to vote according to the candidate’s 
probable subservience becomes of immense importance ; 
and if electors of this kidney were painfully served last 
session they will not be neglected in this one. Also, the 
fears which influence the supporters of Ministers are 
not without weight with Ministers themselves. It is 
needless to go back on measures threatened and bills 
passed whose sole conceivable justification was the hope 
of seducing from their allegiance some of them that are 
naturally Gladstonian. It were easy to give their names, 
and from the look of the Queen’s Speech it is only too 
hard to believe that we shall not see their like again. 
Considering only the numbers on both sides, and the 
real position of the two parties, one can see nothing 
that need cause the Ministry any fear as to the course 
of the session. The Unionist majority has been dimi- 
nished in no crippling degree by those by-elections 
over which the Separatists are so jubilant. There is 
still an ample superiority of voting power on the Minis- 
terial side: provided, that is, the Cabinet receive that 
support which Mr. Balfour has pointedly asked. But 
we cannot feel secure that his request was superfluous. 
It is a commonplace that a Parliament in its last session 
is divisible into those who will not and those who will 
seek re-election. Those who will not commonly yield 
to indolence, and fail to support their chiefs ; and those 
who will are found to be more intent on their constitu- 
encies than on the business of the House. To keep a 
majority in these humours well in hand is not easy— 
and without good discipline a majority is a mere 
show of strength; and the effective force of the 
Ministry may well be found very different from the 
apparent. It is not uncharitable, as we have said, 
to suppose that Ministers themselves are not superior 
to the considerations which influence their followers. 
On the list of measures down for introduction are 
some which are matters of business, and wherein 
there is no fault. But these—in some cases legacies 
from previous sessions—are at all times too com- 
monly brought in, or kept in, to make a show, and 
are understood to be largely designed for massacre at 
that gaol delivery which occurs with regularity at a 
foreseen stage in every session. It is not on these that it 
is most profitable to’concentrate attention. That should 
be given to the Irish Local Government Bill. Now, 
we observe it is noted of Ministerial measures that they 
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do not afford the Opposition much excuse for opposing. 
The fact, if fact it be, would be in our opinion a more 
proper ground for satisfaction if we could feel sure that 
the supposed inability of the Opposition to oppose with 
effect was not largely due to its knowledge that certain 
measures are in truth inspired by principles adapted 
from its own. For our part, we can see no rational 
reason the Opposition can have for putting difficulties 
in the way of Irish Local Government. Whatever 
the form this measure may take, and with whatever 
* guarantees’ it may be surrounded, it is an acknow- 
ledgment that Irishmen are entitled to be entrusted 
with power to be used (if they so please) against the 
Union and the loyal minority. As this, practically, 
amounts to a confession of faith in the fundamental 
principle (if that be the word) of the Separatist party, 
we fail to see why the Gladstonians should be unwilling 
to give Mr. Balfour the free hand he asks of them. 
The question of degree is subordinate, and is of no 
importance: the kind is everything—and in kind our 
Irish Local Government Bill is a Home Rule Bill and 
naught else. It is eminently unlikely that the Separa- 
tists, British and Irish, will do more than try to remove 
the guarantees on which Mr. Balfour asks us to rely. 
They may take that line with the confidence that a 
Ministry which has yielded in essentials will hardly 
prove obstinate over details. We, therefore, shall not 
be surprised to see that the Irish Local Government 
Bill will have an easy passage ; nor surprised to hear 
that here is a proof of Ministerial strength. What 
would surprise us were to find, at the general election, 
that Unionism has gained by approximation to Sepa- 
ratism. Partisans who are satisfied so long as their 
own men are in office, whatever they do, may be content 
with success of this kind ; but politicians of that calibre 
would be content to see a Parliament in Dublin—if only 
themselves had set it up. 

The suspicion that real and apparent do not neces- 
sarily correspond is provoked, too, by the meeting at 
Devonshire House. On the face of it nothing could 
be better. It is good that the Duke of Devonshire 
will continue to take an active part in politics. It 
is even better that the Liberal and Radical Unionists 
in the Commons are resolute to continue in har- 
mony with each other and the Cabinet on the vital 
question of Home Rule. That, once Ireland has 
ceased to be allowed to stop the way, each section 
reserves its freedom to act according to its principles 
on other questions, is matter of course: any other 
line of action would be inconsistent with the charac- 
ter of honourable men. But in what spirit will the 
influence of the party now led by Mr. Chamberlain 
be exercised? Is support to run concurrently with 
pressure tending to squeeze out fresh concessions to the 
‘democratic spirit of the age’? concessions designed to 
dish the Gladstonians and convince the Radical Vote 
that as much will be done by Unionist as by Separatist ? 
If that be the case, then what we have to look for 
is a Radical policy administered by a Conservative 
Executive ; and of that, we take it, the result will and 
must be to frighten one set of Lord Salisbury’s sup- 
porters, and convince another that, inasmuch as there 
is no real difference between the parties, it had better 
go with Mr. Gladstone: who bribes with a whole heart 
and not under compulsion—or rather, who bribes under 
compulsion with peculiar liberality. 
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THE SAD CASE OF MR. TATE 


AN it be that, after all, the esthetic fibre of our 
Britain is of a finer, rarer quality than is com- 
monly believed ? that she is not the shopkeeper but 
the true AMsthete among the nations? In truth it 
seems as if she were. For do but consider: here is 
poor Mr. Tate, with his friends in the Royal Academy 
and his lieges in the press; and Mr. Tate long since 
proposed to enrich our Britain with a very costly col- 
lection of masterpieces of the Modern British School, 
and to throw in a trifle of £80,000 to build them a 
house withal, if our Britain would only come forward 
with a certain bit of land; and that bit of land is 
wanted by our Britain’s ‘ scientists * ; and so indifferent 
is our Britain to poor Mr. Tate and .his masterpieces 
and his £80,000, that at last here is a ‘crisis’ in her 
history! For Mr. Tate has signified that, unless that 
bit of land be given him, and that within the next few 
days, he will withdraw from the presence-chamber of 
an ungrateful country, taking his money and his master- 
pieces with him. All which appears to show—(or if it 
do not, the wish is father to the thought)—that the 
ingratitude of an ungrateful country may now and 
then be justifiable enough, and that not to look a 
gift-horse in the mouth is sometimes—in the case, let 
us say, of a collection of Modern British masterpieces 
which you are bound in honour not to turn into 
pounds, shillings, and pence while their vogue endures, 
but must house for ever to the honour and glory of the 
individual who insists on presenting them to you—no 
better than an act of public folly. 

For Mr. Tate, his experience has been variegated as 
Sindbad’s own. In the beginning, it will be remem- 
bered, the ‘Tate masterpieces were offered to the National 
Gallery, whose Director and trustees, with unimpeach- 
able propriety and good sense, declined to receive them. 
Still, it was felt in certain quarters that the works of so 
many Academicians, dead and alive, should not be suf- 
fered to go a-begging—(they had cost too much money 
for that; and prices have an unfortunate trick of feeling 
certain sorts of disturbances)—but must be accepted and 
lodged as they deserved: so a place was found for them 
in South Kensington—a place that both the President 
and Lord Carlisle were as pleased as possible withal; but 
—(it was up a matter of fifty steps! where none would 
ever go to see how liberal and artistic somebody had 
been !)—it in no wise delighted Mr. Tate. He there- 
upon threw in that £80,000; and Mr. Plunket sug- 
gested a site at South Kensington, whereon to put 
up what the President has called ‘a worthy specimen 
of contemporary English architecture’: a polite and 
plausible way of describing what of necessity would 
be another little job for the Royal Academy. And 
Mr. Tate was content, but the ‘scientists’ were not. 
It is possible that some of them care for art ; it seems 
established beyond dispute that none of them cares 
a rush for the feelings or the fame of poor Mr. 
Tate. At all events the ground was theirs; and 
they refused to ‘part’; and somebody or other sug- 
gested a site on the Embankment. Again poor Mr. 
Tate was pleased, and again the charmed cup eluded 
his astonished lip. This time it was the fault of the 
Corporation— more anxious,’ you are assured, ‘ to make 
a good bargain than to promote the cause of Art’— 
which asked a price that made purchase impossible, and 
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thrust poor Mr. Tate, together with his money and his 
masterpieces, into the solitude of ‘ the subjected plain : 
once more. What wonder that under the circumstances 
the sense of his wrongs—and of the impregnability of 
Paradise—should have stung the unhappy gentleman 
to exasperation? Left alone with his masterpieces and 
his designs upon the public taste, he appears to have 
turned misanthrope, and—it may well be—to have lost 
a little of his faith in Royal Academicians. At any rate, 
it is in vain they seek to soothe him by suggesting that 
the War Office should pull down St. George’s Barracks 
and let him house his masterpieces in the room of 
Thomas Atkins: in vain they announce that he never, 
never would consent to send his pictures ‘ to any edifice 
connected, fo any great extent, with the trustees of the 
National Gallery.’ 
solve—* Like Teneriffe or Atlas unremoved, in fact— 
to go back bag and baggage to the desert. So that, if 


Sir Henry Roscoe and his brother ‘scientists’ stand 


He remains deep-rooted in his re- 


firm, it will presently be found that Science for once 
has fought the battle of Art, and for once has done 
her sister yeoman service. 

It is impossible not to entertain a certain sympathy 
with Mr. ‘late himself. He appears to have been picture- 
buying these many years, and always under the im- 
pression that you can’t go very far wrong if you pay 
the best prices and get hold of the most popular names. 
It is not said whether or no he bought thus faithfully, 
and thus reasonably, with a view to enriching the 
nation—and securing such an odour of immortality as 
clings about the memory of a Sheepshanks—in the 
end ; but if he did, he must certainly be credited with 
the contrivance of as costly a means of securing a back- 
attic in the Temple of Fame as the ingenuity of man 
hath devised. ‘That, whatever his ulterior motive, he 
has bought in good faith appears unquestionable ; for 
‘he proposes to invite a Committee of Experts °—R.A.’s, 
to wit—‘ to sit in judgment’ on his masterpieces, and 
chuck all such as‘ are thought by them “—that is, by 
these committee—* unworthy of a permanent place in a 
gallery of British Art. 
atmosphere of crumbs and sherry—you can conceive the 


You can see, as through an 


scene from here. ‘The Committee of Experts—a Hang- 
ing Committee in disguise— making the round of a col- 
lection of things itself, in whole or in part, has placed 
upon the line at Burlington House; confirming its 
original estimate, or partial or collective, of a series of 
‘works by Boughton, Faed, Peter Graham, Long, Alma 
‘Tadema, Gow, Stanhope Forbes” (A.R.A.),  Landseer, 





and’—(wonderful past all whooping !)—‘ Crome’ ; paus- 
ing with uncovered head, so to speak, before 7'he North- 
West Passage and letting fall the sympathetic but 
respectful tear before The Doctor. Nothing immoral, 
you perceive, nothing subversive, nothing foreign : little 
or nothing, in a word, that would not be quoted in 
thousands (of pounds) at Christie’s, and in hundreds 
(of francs) at the Hotel Drouot ; little or nothing, in 
fine, that would bring « blush to the cheek of youth 
or a thrill to the heart of the lover of paint. It is 
deplorable, is it not? And yet— ! 
table and unkind, perhaps ; but one hopes Sir Henry 
Roscoe and his band of ‘ scientists” will once more go in 


It sounds unchari- 


and win. As for Mr. Tate, his case is sad enough ; but 
his comfort is that the Royal Academy exists, and the 
picture of the year is always to be had for money. 
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RESTING 

YHE man of sense, as an eminent cynic once observed, 
never believes anything he is told. From motives 
of policy he will probably seem to imply what Mr. 
Gladstone has called ‘at least a certain measure of 
provisional assent”: all the same he will file the state- 
ment, if it be sufficiently important, for future disproof 
or corroboration, thus escaping at once the penalties of 
credulity and the repute of incivility. But (continues 
the cynic) should the information be American he will 
at once investigate the reasons which have prompted 

the use of one particular lie instead of another. 

Now, the fact that Mr. James G. Blaine has written 
to Mr. Clarkson, the Republican Schnadhorst, stating 
explicitly that he is not a candidate for the Presidency, 
and that bis name will not go before the National Con- 
vention for nomination—the fact, we say, is indisputable. 
And although Mr. Blaine, in Lord Eldon’s phrase, is 
‘economical of the truth, there is every ground for 
supposing that he does not at this moment intend to 
‘run’ for the office. But the letter of resignation was 
published at such a crisis in the relations between Mr. 
Blaine and the gentleman he selected to be his titular 
superior that it cannot be accepted as a simple state- 
ment of fact. It will be remembered that Mr. Blaine 
was chosen at several State Conventions last summer to 
be the Republican candidate. In each case General 
Harrison was made to feel that during his term of office 
he was keeping a better man’s shoes warm. Mr. Blaine, 
it is true, was in retirement, was ill, was pretending to 
be very ill indeed, and the reconnaissance was made with- 
out his express consent. But such * bosses” as Senator 
Quay ‘endorsed’ him: and it was evident that the 
majority of the party politicians were at his back. Mr. 
Harrison, who is a shrewd and rather ambitious man, 
did not see things in that light. His speeches on the 
Silver Question were designed to build him up a party 
within the party: and they accomplished their intent. 
He has headed a faction in his own Cabinet, whose policy 
was not that of Mr. Blaine and his more subservient fol- 
lowers. The Chilian negotiations ended in victory for the 
Harrison-Tracy section. And Mr. Blaine’s letter, accord- 
ing to an American advice, ‘ has already been so far dis- 
counted that its publication has not materially changed 
the situation.” In other words, Mr. Blaine has found the 
threat of resignation as useful as Prince Bismarck used 
to find it. The Republican party is invited to choose 
definitely between Blaine and Harrison. And it is more 
than possible that Mr. Blaine may be found not deaf to 
the remonstrances of his friends. Anyhow, of this we 
may be utterly certain: that if the next President is not 
Blaine, he will not be Harrison neither; for ‘ James G. 
can do many things, but he cannot forgive. 

Therefore, assuming the superficial view to be correct 
—(that this withdrawal is neither dictated by pique 
nor put out as a ‘feeler, but is the token of Mr. 
Blaine’s obedience to party managers who see that his 
latest piece of insubordination merely tops off a very 
bad record)—we may expect the approaching National 
Convention to begin in tumult and to end in the choice 
of some candidate not at present known to readers of 
American papers. Still, no one who knows of the acute 
irritation which the Yankee-Doodle part of the Great 
American Nation daily expresses against Britain for 
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Britain’s want of sympathy with the Yankee-Doodle 
bullying of Chili will doubt that Mr. Blaine is ‘lying 
low, is preparing another achievement in ‘ tail-twist- 


ing’: in a word, is canvassing for the Yankee-Doodle 
vote. The alternative is here ; though your American, 


even your Yankee-Doodle politician, exist but as an 
organised blusterer and dealer in malfeasance, * he has 
his feelings.” Old age and the failure of health may 
have urged Mr. Blaine into a temporary sulk. But it 
is likely that neither Britons nor Americans are done 
with him yet. 





TWO VOICES 
\ I'THOUT any manner of doubt Lord Rosebery 


is the ablest man in the Liberal party. Unlike 
his chief, he speaks seldom: unlike his colleague, he 
speaks only of what he understands. ‘These are not, of 
course, qualities to commend themselves to the Party of 
Ignorance ; but Lord Rosebery has chosen to call him- 
self a Liberal, and though your Schnadhorst and your 
Labouchere but half-like him they cannot refuse the 
alms of his talent. His record on the London County 
Council ought to endear him for ever to all Londoners. 
He it was who took the Council in hand directly it was 
formed, and out of chaos created at least the semblance 
The strong, patient teacher 
holding in check a school-room full of ill-mannered, un- 


of a working machine. 


licked urchins were but a poor parallel to Lord Rosebery 
presiding over the public meetings of the London County 
Council. 


strong mind and clear head were everywhere at work com- 


Behind the scenes, too, in private, the same 


pelling noisy tub-thumpers or nebulous theoreticians to 
For all this it 
were the basest ingratitude not to thank him ; for with- 


practical, common-sensible conclusions. 


out its first Chairman the County Council would have 
been from the beginning, what it is fast becoming now, 
a bear-garden for the common vestryman. 

Having given two full years of his life to this work, 
Lord Rosebery retires. His political testament is 
He is a 
Liberal—therefore he must put in the forefront of his 


typical of the man’s composite character. 


programme the demands of Progressives for an in- 
crease of powers ; he is a statesman—therefore he in- 
sists with unflinching precision that the increase of 
* But, 


he says, ‘to fit itself for such great responsibilities, 


powers must be preceded by internal reform. 


and indeed to discharge its present duties, the next 
Council will have to completely reform its adminis- 
trative organisation.” Elsewhere, in the same mani- 
festo, he points out that the Council as now constituted 
is an assembly without an executive, and that it has 
not yet settled on what principles it purposes to con- 
duct its business. All which your Radical leader-writer 
and your wind-bag politician scrupulously pass by : as 
indeed it is caviare to their intelligence. Let anybody 
with an average dose of critical power take up his 
Daily News and compare the parallel columns wherein 
are printed Lord Rosebery’s letter, Sir George 'Tre- 
velyan’s Kensington speech, and the editorial comments 





on both ; and he shall hear two voices—the statesman’s 
and the politician’s,to wit. Lord Rosebery wants London 


well governed, and formulates what he believes to be 


the necessary conditions ; Sir George Trevelyan and The 
Daily News know nothing and care nothing about the 
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government of London; but their Schnadhorst has told 
them that the ‘ bloated ground-landlord ° is a good cry to 
catch the ear of the London electorate, and as he prompts 
them, so do they uplift their voices. Of the speech it is 
difficult to write with patience. ‘The appeal to demo- 
cratic prejudice against * certain great noblemen’; the 
unctuous separation of the speaker's self, ‘ a sufficiently 
great landlord’ though he be, from these publicans and 


sinners ; the spurious political economy ; the unblushing | 


evasion of notorious facts—these things should make 
the blood of the honest man to boil, whatever his party. 
On the trouble- 
some question of the incidence of local taxation, Lord 


Contrast, too, some particular points. 


Rosebery asks for * some readjustment of local taxation 
which would divide its incidence more fairly between 
the temporary and the permanent interests involved.’ 
This The Daily News twists into the catch-cry for a 
division of rates between owner and occupier—a thing 
which is purely foolish and would solve no problem. 
Again, of all the points he enumerates, Lord Rosebery 
lays most stress on accomplishing the unity of London 
by ‘uniting the City with the rest of London with as 
little friction as possible*; but 7'he Daily News gives 
this cardinal proposal the go-by in a single line, for 
Mr. Schnadhorst has not vet decided which will pay him 
better: to raise the cry of turtle-soup or to conciliate 
the City by recognising the position (honourable on the 
whole) and the traditions (often glorious) of its Corpora- 
tions. So throughout the statesman is shelved for the 
politician. Of course, the careful listener may still hear 
the two voices in the party that possessed a Palmerston 
Only, the pity of it is that “tis 
the voice of Schnadhorst alone that reaches the ground- 


and captured a Peel. 


lings, whose every head counts at the poll along with 
Sir George ‘Trevelvan’s own. 


“CANADA FIRST! 


io the past vear Canada has been a battle-ground, 
bitter but bloodless. + It 


millions of people resisting sixty millions whose weapons 


has been a case of four 


were customs tariff and a jesuitical missionary enter- 
prise. The ccmmercial pressure reached its highest 
capacity for action in the M*Kinley Bill; the jesuitry, 
in Mr. Goldwin Smith's presidency of the Commercial 
Union Club at Toronto. The one was the lever of 
greedy * boodlers, disciples of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
speculators who hunger to secure ‘concessions’ in the 
matter of land and mineral fields ; the other was (and 
is) the prophet, an elusive John the Baptist, of the Great 
American Dispensation. The former was the crass and 
brutal sincerity of selfishness and commercial corrup- 
tion ; the latter was a soured expatriation, a crabbed dis- 
loyalty. The difference between these two forces is this : 
the M‘Kinley Bill represented a century of American 
self-canonisation, natural and hereditary ; Mr. Goldwin 
Smith is a proselyte, a convert to the American Book 
of Canons. But the Americans fight and cajole from 
within their own borders for their cause ; the proselyte 
for the same cause within the Canadian 


does work 


household, enjoying the unusual civic blessings of 
Canada under the protection of the British flag. Nearly 
a year ago occurred the greatest battle that Canada has 


yet had. The repulse of Montgomery, the battle of 
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Chateaugay where De Salaberry’s four hundred volti- 
geurs successfully withstood ten times their number, the 
victory at Queenston Heights, the suppression of the 
rebellions of 1837 and 1885 which were both fomented 
by men who sold themselves to the United States— 
these are notable things in Canadian history: but the 
rejection of Commercial Union by Canada in 1891 is a 
more significant and potent victory. ‘The Americans, 
and those in Canada whom they tempted, did not reckon 
accurately nor act with wisdom. They conceived that 
extraordinary barriers to Canadian produce would re- 
duce the Dominion to accept terms of Commercial 
Union, and then—through a Zollverein in which they 
should have (naturally, by larger population) a pre- 
ponderating power—bring the seven provinces of 
Canada into the American Union. They seemed to for- 
get, and Mr. Goldwin Smith appeared not to remember, 
that Canadians saw, beyond this Commercial Union, 
the destruction of Confederation ; the exchange of one 
racial difficulty for two—(the negro question plus that 
of the French); the shouldering of a share of the 
American pension list far larger than the national debt 
of Canada; the incorporation of labour problems as 
yet insignificant in the Dominion; the addition of 
political ‘ rings,’ buncombe, gross social snobbery, and 
the inordinate worship of the golden calf, to their own 
departmental corruption and evils of the caucus; and, 
most important of all, the sale of British birthright and 
historical heritage for a mess of American pottage. 
They also lost sight of the fact that the Canadian 
people, by nature grave, frugal, and modest, had at last, 
through an evil communication which corrupted their 
good manners, become something boastful and vain- 
glorious also. ‘The brag of American newspapers 
crept into Canadian journals, and Canadian politicians 
took on some loud tricks of peroration and clamour be- 
longing to the professional orator of the United States. 
The past year has seen Canada flooded with ‘ loyal 
literature, orations have been distributed among the 
pupils of all the schools ; minor (often very minor) poets 
have risen by the score to sound the loud timbrel ; 
the pulpit has rung with apt Imperial verse and long 
quotations from history ; and the ery of ‘Canada first !” 
has been the watchword—in that at least avoiding the 
slangy pleonasm of the Americans, whose fond boast is, 
‘U.S.A. first and last and all the time.” The truth is 
that, to some extent, Canada has superimposed on her 
constitutional patriotism the jocund elements of Ameri- 
can swagger, which might easily become vulgar if the 
population were more of the hodge-podge of its neigh- 
bour: and thus the engineer is hoist with his own 
petard. 

At this moment Canada, as a nation, is lamenting the 
corruptions of a provincial Government, and the ir- 
regularities and corruptions of two departments of the 
Dominion Administration ; but these things she does 
not view with despair, since every young country passes 
through such ordeals in the introduction and course of 
responsible government. Political scandals are not 
necessary, but they are inevitable; and they are in 
some respects better than the sloth of Crown colonies, 
amily Compacts, extraordinary gifts of public lands, 
and the insular pecvishness and unnecessary poverty 
of colonies like Newfoundland. Besides, these very 
corruptions which perplex Canada are not unwieldy: 
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the sore can be reached, the evil can be traced, the 
obliquity focussed. If Canada were a very junior part- 
ner of the United States, the dangers would be vastly 
increased, the chance of cure or punishment greatly dimi- 
nished—and the Canadians know this; and Mr. Goldwin 
Smith would know it also if, like Mark Antony, rage 
and a false love did not blind him. The United States as 
a political organism has some of the arts of Cleopatra 
without her final valour ; for though she killed herself 
for Antony’s sake, not a village corporation of the 
American Union would decapitate itself for the sake of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith. Indeed (such is the perversity of 
the American farmer, who does not long for Canada), 
there are legislatures in the United States which would 
gladly furnish forth to Mr. J. G. Blaine at Washington 
Then where can he go ? 





this man’s head on a charger. 
His present position gives him no peaceful home in 
Canada (as Colonel Denison of Toronto has demon- 
strated in a vigorous lecture), England offers him nor 
pity nor refuge, and he cannot become either Presi- 
dent or pound-keeper in the United States. Truly, 
his state is not gracious. He miscalculated (no one 
is surprised at the United States miscalculating) upon 
the people of Canada. He did not give sufficient 
weight to the fact that Ontario is the home of the 
United Empire Loyalists ; that the Eastern Provinces 
are settled by the sturdiest of Englishmen and Scots- 
men; that the Western Provinces have had a com- 
manding power towards Imperial and national senti- 
ment in the Hudson’s Bay Company, and were settled 
originally by the unexcitable and persistent Orkney 
Islesman, English provincial, and French Canadian ; 
that Vancouver Island is the most English of the 
Canadian provinces—almost harmfully so for a new 
country, since its people conventionalise where they 
should reconstruct; and that Quebec, while an inner and 
serious problem, is the most Canadian of the provinces 
by tradition and through dislike of the United States. 
Canadians certainly go to the United States—they 
have done so to the tune of a million and a-quarter in 
the last fifty years; but British men go to the United 
States, and become citizens also, and that argues no- 
thing against the loyalty of Canadians who remain in 
Canada. Canadians have been educated in a school of 
self-reliance ; they have had for half-a-century to resist 
American influence, and to preserve separateness, poli- 
tically and socially ; and before that they had to resist 
armed invasion from ‘over the border. They have 
made daily sacrifices all along the line in order to 
preserve their nationality, and it is little likely now, 
when the country is stronger than ever she was, that 
she will yield to either American pressure or the dour 
and wooden-headed sophistry of Mr. Goldwin Smith. 
Last year saw American selfishness and political bru- 
tality developed to the n’th degree; but it also saw 
Canada breeding teachers of patriotism and leaders of 
The National Club of 
Canada had lectures (by such powerful non-politicians 
as Principal Grant and Dr. J. G. Bourinot) published 
and sent broadcast; and every strip of loyal bunting 


nationalism by the hundred. 


in the land was set flying. Nor was the confidence 
of the people diminished by the death of Sir John 
A. Macdonald ; he is almost greater dead than living, 
since he died in the hour of victory, leaving his name (a 
powerful one, indeed) for the people to conjure with—a 
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thing they are not slow to do. If the worst of the 
battle for national existence be not over in Canada, the 
best spirit of the people has been awakened not only to 
denounce corruption in their own household but to resist 
encroachments on their patriotism and nationality. 





THE ‘GENERAL”* RETURNS 
: ( ENERAL’ BOOTH, the King of Beggars, hav- 


ing carried his hat round the world, has re- 
turned, importunate still, to London. The pageant of 
to-day (Saturday) is doubtless intended to quicken the 
public sympathy and to open the public purse. For in 
truth the ‘General’ has come home to cadge. Our 
latter-day ‘ friend of humanity” is not satisfied, like the 
needy knife-grinder, with sixpence. You give him a 
paltry hundred thousand, and he clamours for more : 
insolently threatening that, unless you fill his insatiable 
maw, he will make your previous generosity of no 
effect. 
our congratulations. 
gospel-shop (a sort of religious ‘ twopenny-rope ’), he 
has wrought a miracle indeed. He has made the grand 
tour of the world with a certain air of triumph; he 
has swaggered—for the good of the cause—in first- 
class ‘cars’; that ‘humanity’ might profit, he has 
loafed in the saloons of ocean liners; he has frater- 


His intrepidity and shamelessness are worthy 
The illiterate minister of a cheap 


nised with governor-generals, men of the world, and 
all the enemies of that sham philanthropy it is his 
pleasure and his profit to pursue, and he has been 
everywhere received with the acclamations of the indo- 
lent, who would turn out as willingly to welcome an 
ordinary mountebank or a non-religious circus. Incap- 
able of observation and contemptuous of fact, he has 
probably brought little else home than a fuller flush of 
vanity, and certain moneys. It were safe to conjecture 
that he knows as little about the Empire he has ‘ tra- 
velled’ as he does of the ‘ submerged tenth ’—say—or 
the state of Blackfriars Bridge in the small hours. And 
yet he is to congratulate. He has achieved the success 
his generation most highly esteems. Animated by the 
sternest spirit of Commercialism, he has put a girdle 
round the earth, and has seen his name flash forth 
for a moment in a hundred great cities. His rapacity 
has never relinquished the hat, which is as hard to 
fill as the cistern of the Danaides. And when, laden 
with spoils and escorted by his docile yet excited bat- 
talions, he marches impudently through the streets of 
London, he may reflect with pleasure that as an artist 
in the Confidence Trick he has surpassed his prede- 
cessors, great orsmall. Therefore we congratulate him, 
and welcome the Sublime Mumper back to the city which 
he long since besieged. No praise is extravagant for 
his economy of effect. The man who wrung sovereigns 
(in halfpence and small change) out of his dead wife 
is not likely to waste an opportunity. And it is 
rumoured that the ‘ March Past’ is a trick to build a 
holiday resort for the ‘ Army” in the Isle of Wight. 
Were he capable of reflection and not impervious to 
the prick of conscience, the ‘ General” might do worse, 
as he sits hawk-eyed and austere upon his triumphal 
car, than meditate on the evil wrought in his absence by 
It might shame a better man to 
think that his greed of gold had helped to impoverish the 
hospitals--the one irreproachable charity of London. 


his reckless schemes. 
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A sense of duty might inspire him with regret that 
the vast sum of public money entrusted to his care 
had been spent without wisdom and without economy. 
But it is safe to conjecture that no self-reproach will 
embitter his complacency. Hath he not swaggered it 
Hath he not attracted the 
notice of such men as his class is wont to speak with hat 
in hand ? 


through four continents ? 


Of what import, therefore, are balances and 


deficits > So this master of advertisement will receive, 
bland and self-satisfied, the plaudits of his hireling 
rabble. 

And the gentlemen and officials who have made easy 
his way with recognition and hospitality, do they feel 
no regret that they have patronised this methodistical 
imitator of Bampfylde Moore Carew? that they too 
It was 
recommended but last week in these columns that the 
wisest treatment of the Salvation Army at Eastbourne 
The difficulty of 


organising donkey-boys and loafers is well-nigh in- 


have fostered cant and encouraged blasphemy ? 


was quiet and persistent boycotting. 
superable; and colonial governors and high-placed 
officials have made the work no easier by their ill- 
The temptation to entertain 


timed indiscretions. 


a notorious person seems irresistible all the world 


over: a criminal be-paragraphed enough in London 
But 


are the servants of 


might scarce escape the ovations of Australia. 
the Governors of great colonies 
Her Majesty; and when they so completely forget 
their dignity as to appear on the same platform 
with a man of dubious reputation, who has essayed 
to convert the common artisan into a fraudulent trus- 
tee—to say naught of his larger sins of reckless 
philanthropy and professional beggary—is redress not 
possible ? At least a question may be put in the House 
of Commons, and the voter recognise that last week’s 
verdict and the thoughtlessness of colonial dignitaries is 
not generally endorsed. But whatever the course pur- 
sued, one thing at least is certain: the ‘ General” has 
come back unsatisfied, and, though he forget to pray, 
and may even boggle at his hymns, no power on earth 
can prevent himjfrom making a collection, However, 
he has achieved a worldly success which cannot be gain- 
said, and therefore will the mob rejoice in his return and 
outshine his very henchmen in his welcome. 


NUMBERING THE PEOPLE 

A* transmitted by telegraph, the figures of the 

Indian Census are of necessity imperfect and in 
some respects misleading; yet they afford abundant 
food for reflection. You read with a gasp the gigantic 
sums—for the Native States sixty-six millions, for British 
India two hundred and twenty millions and over, or a 
grand total of two hundred and eighty-eight millions 
of peoples, nations, and languages under one Raj : re- 
sults conveying to the ordinary intellect naught but 
a sense of the stupendous and the incomprehensible. 
More accessible to the average mind is the statement 
that the increase, including the territories added to the 
Empire since the last decennial return, amounts to some 
thirty-three millions and a-half of souls: whence the 
conclusion that, though the Peninsula breeds babies at 
an alarming rate, yet the Hindu is moderate in com- 
parison to the Chinaman or even the Nigger in Natal. 
Nay: the jump in the reckoning is probably exaggerated, 
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the census of 8] being notoriously imperfect, inasmuch 
as information was refused in many parts, because 
the men were afraid of new taxes and conscription, 
while the women were in dread of forcible wedlock 
with the British warriors homing from Cabul. The 
present numbering is evidently far more exhaustive, 
and in due course information will doubtless be forth- 


coming as to the vital question, what is the ratio of 


dark to white? At present you read without much 


enlightenment that there are some two millions of 


Christians: a computation including native converts 
and Eurasians. “lis a mere guess, of course; but 
the presumption is that the British-born have not 


greatly multiplied since the beginning of the decade of 


years, when they were reckoned at under ninety thou- 
sand. ‘The stationary character of our race in India is 
somewhat disappointing, but it can scarce be remedied 
until Sir Lepel Griffin's (and Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s) 
dream be realised, and Cashmere converted into a 
settlement and breeding-ground for Englishmen, where 
little Ortherises and Learoyds will be begotten to walk 
in their fathers’ footsteps, and (as the poet hath it) 
“teach “em to respeck the British soldier. 

One fact in this bald summary affects the imagina- 
tion powerfully: the enormous preponderance (namely) 
of the Hindu over the other religions. When the 
discovery is made that its votaries are some two hun- 
dred millions strong, 
but fifty-seven, the first assumption is that, though 
the co-existing variety of sect and race in India is 
infinite, the common run of native must be pretty 
well of one pattern—industrious, obsequious, and the 
reverse of bellicose. Then why not attend (says Pad- 
gett, M.P.) to their demands as formulated by the 


when the followers of Islam poll 


cultured gentlemen who compose the National Con- 
gress? ‘To which the reply is simple. (1) There are 
Hindus and Hindus: the sample Baboo (who in Eng- 
land passes for the Bar and gets * chucked” from the 
‘Cri’ with the best of us) may represent himself, but 
assuredly he has nothing in common with the Bengali 
peasant living on ten shillings a-week. (2) In conse- 
quence of the vast disparity of caste and class, the 
nostrums of the Congress, even in its saner moments at 
Nagpur, might suit the constitution of an educated 
handful, but, as Lord Salisbury has said, are wholly 
alien to the thoughts and traditions of the general. 
(3) Even if the majority were homogeneous, it is 
directly antagonistic to the minorities, an invasion of 
whose liberties is the more to be deprecated because, 
as warlike and primitive folk, they might (and would) 
retaliate and (as heretofore) never on paper. Doubt- 
less there were plenty of amusement in the sight of a 
thousand Bengalis fleeing at the rebuke of one Sikh— 
yea, of five Pathans. But the par Britannica would 
suffer shipwreck, and Divide ct Impera, excellent maxim 
though it be, has necessary limitations. 

‘These considerations acquire a certain pertinence 
from the fact that Lord Cross in the present session is 
pledged to introduce (for the third time of asking) his 
Indian Councils Bill. Now, no objection can be raised 
to the general principles of that measure, which are 
those of moderate and cautious reform. ‘The time 
has certainly come when the native members of the 
Legislative and Provincial Councils might well be in- 
creased by judicious nominations: especially as their 
powers are to be strictly limited and defined. Under 
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this bill they can discuss;the Budget, and interpellate 
the Government on the subject, but they cannot initiate 
legislation, propose a resolution, nor divide the assem- 
blies. In short, their powers are somewhat similar to 
those of the Corps Législatif in the beginnings of the 
Second Empire: they can criticise, but not construct. 
So far so good; but unfortunately the Secretary of 
State has acquiesced in a clause (whose paternity ap- 
pears to be disputed between Lord Herschell and Lord 
Northbrook) to the effect that the conditions of nomi- 
nation may be subjected to after-regulation. The avowed 
object was to open the door to the representative system ; 
and though under a wise Viceroy the provision would be 
a dead letter, a Ripon (say) might turn it into a serious 
nuisance ; above all, if its scope were enlarged by the 
doctrinaires in Her Majesty's Commons. For the verna- 
cular press is a safe guide to the sort of advice that would 
be given by a popularly chosen delegate, who could re- 
produce the opinion of the bazaars. It is very much 
the case that, partly owing to the alarming depreciation 
of silver, partly to the fall in the Opium Revenue, the 
Imperial Revenue has been none too elastic of late. On 
the other hand, exceptional expenditure has been in- 
curred by the occupation of Burmah and the realisation 
of Sir Frederick Roberts’s scheme of defence, with its 
contingent bases of operation and camps of exercise. 
The result is that deficits have been regular, and this 
year promises not to differ from the rest. Naturally 
enough, the native journalist is scandalised when he 
observes that the public works are starving at his door, 
while money is being lavished on distant Pindi and 
Quetta. He clamours, as the delegate would clamour 
(only far more objectionably), for a reduction of mili- 
tary outlay and for more railways and less taxation. 
No attention can be paid, of course. For not only 
must the finishing touches be put to the Commander- 
in-Chief’s tremendous lines, but also another problem 
is clamouring for solution : which is, the regulation of 
the border tribes on a uniform plan of administration. 
The old Presidencies and Commissionerships are not 
the incompetent and unwieldy creations that their de- 
tractors would have you believe; but their treatment 
of the hillmen has been haphazard, and, now that India 
marches with China, with France, and (in fact if not in 
theory) with Russia, it is somewhat perilously obsolete. 
But the rule of a Sandeman involves the loosening of 
the purse-strings, and on the wisdom of that disburse- 
ment the Hindu councillor at Calcutta is by no means 
a superior commentator. For all which reasons Lord 
Cross was ill advised when he turned a complaisant ear 
to Whig ambiguities that may prove to be stalking-horses 
to Radical ‘ reforms.” It is sometimes well that Minis- 
ters are found squeezable; but more often it is ill, 
especially when the enterprise on which they are en- 

gaged, and as to whose aims and circumstances they are 
subjected to the process of squeezing, are of a certain 

pith and moment. For the squeezer is usually ‘ ad- 

vanced’; and, in his love of experimentalising with 

existing conditions, in his tendency to carry ‘ reform’ a 

pace or two further than is absolutely essential to suc- 

cess, the ‘advanced ° person is generally a public danger. 

There is no truer proverb than that ‘le mieux est 

lennemi du bien’; and that your ‘ advanced’ person can 

never be got to see. And the worst is that in this re- 

spect he and the race of Squeezables are very much 

the same. 
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MODERN MEN 
MR. J. M. BARRIE 


EFORE the publication of The Little Minister, one 
thing alone might be said of Mr. Barrie by the 
critic careful of a standard of comparative excellence— 
that he would succeed. He had in his service the mental 
equipment of a Man with Ten Talents at least. There 
was humour, which seemed, partly on account of its sub- 
ject, to belong to a new order. There was pathos, almost 
taciturn in its dignity. He could observe facts closely 
and in detail: he had a lucid and useful style, not par- 
ticularly melodious and often spoiled of its serenity by 
superfluous epigram. And, withal, he had industry, inven- 
tion, ingenuity: without which all other gifts are of little 
account. Yet the man who should have undertaken to 
prophesy in what province of letters these qualities were 
destined ultimately to be exercised must have been 
prompted by an unbounded confidence in his own igno- 
rance. It is by no means unfair upon Mr. Barrie to argue 
that, in taking account of the success of his early Thrums 
books, allowance must be made for the influence of their 
subject in conquering for him an ecclesiastically minded 
public in Scotland and a certain proportion of such Eng- 
lish Dissenters as read. Many who are comparatively in- 
different to the spirit and gusto of My Lady Nicotine were 
attracted to Thrums because they esteemed, or remem- 
bered, the Auld Lichts. Again, the fact that Mr. Barrie 
can always make his readers laugh, and very often make 
them (as well as their sisters) cry, pleads eloquently against 
those who might candidly insist upon his limitations, and 
eallously indicate defects of method. 

Taking all things into consideration, the Thrums books 
must be described as a series of brilliant experiments in 
literature. The Auld Licht Idylls are well-written sketches, 
packed with observation, laden with what must be facts, 
lightened by touches innumerable of wit and pathos and 
humour. Every page shows them to be the work of a 
kindly student, skilled in the subtleties of speech. But 
you feel that he is interested in characters which he has 
not fully grasped, or, perhaps, is not yet able to depict 
incisively. His effort is rather to reproduce a series of 
events and a set of persons than to show temperament 
and passion at work upon each other to the achievement 
of action. The lighter studies, which depend upon the 
comic dealings of a distinctly local type of men and women, 
are the more successful. And Mr. Barrie has net as yet 
learned that the accidental must be used by the artist in 
subordination to that which interests and concerns mankind 
at large. When a Man’s Single is likewise stamped with 
the mark of that defect. The scheme of action is well 
defined : but the attention is too often diverted to ad 
miration of ingenious workmanship. Too frequently the 
reader feels called upon to pause and reflect that Mr. 
Barrie’s knowledge of journalists and their habit of bor- 
rowing five shillings, ‘whether they want it or not,’ is pro- 
digious: that his very pleasant satire upon what agirl may be 
supposed to do and say under certain conditions is founded 
upon ingenious but rather superficial generalisation. The 
opening incidents are utterly out of proportion to the 
remainder of the narrative ; no single character is upon 
his feet, nor is actuated by any motive except the author's 
will ; and in the end the work is remarkable for brilliant, 
even admirable, things—as, for instance, that singular 
and beautiful passage of the old man in the churchyard 
—rather than for its total effect. But 4 Window in 
Thrums stands head and shoulders higher than either of 
these. Here Mr. Barrie has shown that not only can he 
write, but also that he can make literature. His insight 
into ‘the abysmal depths of personality’ has gained in 
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comprehension and acuteness ; he concerns himself more 
with character, whether typical or individual, and less 
with memoranda about people ; his humour does not re- 
quire a commentary before the Southron and the world- 
ling can take and taste. In fact, he has so far advanced 
in knowledge of life and in sympathy with the general 
run of creatures, that Thrums is no longer Kirriemuir but 
a congeries of humanity which happens to be in Scotland, 
Now, many a man has written a very meritorious book, and 
afterward receded from such a level, as Mr. Barrie must 
have done had he continued to repeat the pattern of the 
Window and the Idylls. But The Little Minister is here 
to show if he can understand and practise the slow pro- 
cesses of his art as well as he understands its tricks and 
effects: if he had the means tv command the greater pas- 
sions, or, except for occasional excursions to Thrums, was 
to remain to the end of his days a journalist of remarkable 
ability and consummate resource. 

Now, The Little Minister is by no means the final measure 
of his accomplishment, But it proves him to be in posses- 
sion of powers of discrimination and presentation not often 
suggested in his earlier work. To his sensitive observa- 
tion of the minor vices, to his complete appreciation of the 
causes whereby men fail to live life out, there is added here 
a wide and sympathetic imagination and the power to ap- 
prehend and control the larger issues of life. ‘The pathos 
and the tragedy are born naturally of circumstances in 
themselves pathetic and tragic: not planned according to 
the author's knowledge of the laws by which pathetic 
situations are built. So that, while no one can say what Mr. 
Barrie will do, it is not difficult to foreshow the lines upon 
which he will work. He is a realist : as every Scot of genius 
before him has been. You cannot conceive his characters 
doing or saying aught that is improbable. In fact, his exces- 
sive anxiety to ‘realise the environment’ may continue 
to be a stumbling-block. On the one hand, it is interest 
ing to note how every word of The Little Minister is appro- 
priate to the pen of a recluse and charming dominie; on the 
other, there are moments when you could wish that the 
dominie had left the story to tell itself. Yet behind the 
dominie is an artist whose genius enables him ‘to allow 
with M. Dacier that that same thing which is impossible 
is also quite probable ’— who can and does forego the minor 
credit of ‘ actuality’: caring only to make his characters 
proceed in consonance with the laws of life. 

Mr. Barrie’s humour seems to grow out of his realism. 
At its best it challenges the intelligence rather than the 
emotions: though when you think of 4 Cloak wi’ Beads, 
to name but that, you rather doubt the proposition. It is 
never sentimental like Sterne’s: though it is grave even to 
solemnity, even as Sterne’s, It does not abound and rollick 
(as it were flung off in a fit of high spirits) like Fielding’s : 
though it is like his in its sanity and its splendid auda- 
city. Very often it recalls Sir Walter's, and perhaps it 
may more justly be compared to his than to another’s, 
because of a certain alloy of wit and the implied stan- 
dard of nobility to which it appeals. Mr. Barrie may 
deal with circumstances, transient, local, undistinguished, 
and even sordid. But the contemplation of poverty, nar- 
rowness, illiteracy, never prompts him to jocularity. He 
prefers to make a petty vanity amusing ; to draw fun out of 
aberrations of belief, from men’s littleness and their poverty 
of temperament : studying (and this he has in common with 
the rest of the humourists) rather character than the acci- 
dents of health and wealth. His manner is subtle almost 
to the point of slyness. Of his satirical journalism there 
were much to say, He takes some frivolity or current 
foible, and handles it with an air of intense decorum. 
Here, more than in his literature, he becomes ironical: 
and his extravagances are put forward with a calm that often 
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deceives the serious and too literal reader. Thus, many of 
his articles in this journal (and others) have been taken as 
statements of an actual case: for Mr. Barrie knows that to 
make a person or a proceeding ridiculous, caricature is not 
one-half so effective as the slight touch of exaggeration 
which (as Hogarth showed) can turn a portrait into a carica- 
ture. Sometimes he grows almost cruel in his satire : yet his 
anger is ever levelled upon the pretentious dullard or the 
hypocrite. His writings have no doubt wounded the phari- 
see and brought some wretchedness upon the other several 
sorts of humbug. Yet even in his fighting he prefers the 
rapier. But to this part of his work it is time, let us hope, 
to bid farewell. One does so with regret; but, after all, 
to have written Zhe Little Minister is to have started in 
earnest on an achievement the world will not willingly let 
die ; and it is not in satirical journalism that such achieve- 
ments are contrived. More: it may be taken for granted 
that if you are born to be a man of letters, in spite of any 
amount of journalism a man of letters you will be. There 
is scarce one of Mr. Barrie’s books in which he has not 
done something to show that this is true ; while Zhe Little 
Minister is one long proof of it from end to end. 


MARCO POLO UP TO DATE 


Cuapter XXXVI 
Concerning the Old Man of the Polls 


Muleheddin is a country wherein in former days the 
Old Man of the Polls was used to dwell, and the thing 
signifieth the ‘ Place of Yokhels.’ I will tell you his whole 
history, as related by Messer Marco Polo, who heard it 
from several inlanders of that folk. This Old Man was 
called in their language He-Whose-Tongue-is-as-an-Eel-in- 
the-Mud-and-whose-Voice-is-as-the-Sound-of-Many- Wiski- 
and-Waters. But they were a slow folk, and a silent, so for 
shortness they cleped him the Old Man. Now I must tell 
you that he was a great chatter-basket, so that he never 
stayed from talking all the years of his life ; and he was of 
a great age, howbeit active as a child, and, but for his 
craftiness, not unlike a child. Now you must know that 
he had caused a certain valley between two cities to be 
inwalled, and had turned it into an agglomeration or con- 
geries of Small Holdings (for so he called them), yet so 
that each was a beautiful garden, the smallest and most 
compact ever seen, filled with every variety of fruit and 
vegetable and flower. And in the centre, like unto a 
spider in the heart of the web, was a beautiful pavilion: 
the most elegant that can be imagined, all covered with 
gilding and exquisite painting. Now I must tell you a 
wonderful thing about this Pavilion. It was divided into 
five parts, each part having access from the outside, so 
that a man traversing any one of the gardens might enter 
by any of the doors. And in the first part were marble 
basins, into which there flowed water, hot or cold, just as 
it liketh a man. Now you must know that there were 
baths of every kind, and sponges of divers sorts and sexes. 
And in another part there were all manner of books 
and pamphlets, and divers maps; also quills and ink, 
both black and red, so that a man may write down the 
thought that is uppermost. And beyond was a large 
apartment, with many couches and chairs covered with 
gorgeous red skins, And I must tell you another strange 
thing. For, sitting or reclining in these chairs, a man 
might call for sherbet, which they name Bheer, and this 
is of several colours—red, black, and yellow. Here also 
they will inbreathe the smoke of an herb through long 


_pipes of white clay, and then outbreathe it again through 


the nostrils or the mouth. And beyond the Apartment 
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of Smoke there was a great saloon where men and women 
might dance one with another, or all together, none say- 
ing them nay. And in the fifth apartment there was a 
Special Hall, very vast and spacious, where in the fourth 
week of every moon the folk of that place were wont to 
hold festival, which is the feast of Dhemos, or, as they 
clepe it in their tongue, their Monthly Beano. 

Now Dhemos was the idol which the Old Man himself 
was held to worship. But he did no such thing, for he 
had a proper idol of his own. Now this idol was enshrined 
in a temple of polished Ondanique, or fine steel, the like 
of which I have never seen, and the surface thereof was 
as a mirror. And whenever the Old Man would take 
counsel with this idol he would stand before the Onda- 
nique, and lo! immediately his idol would appear to him. 
And at no other time worshipped he any other idol nor 
regarded any other person save only him whose shadow 
appeared to him in the polished Ondanique. In this hall, 
too, when the Feast of Dhemos was over, the people would 
meet together that they might do homage to the Old 
Man, and avow their belief in him. 

Now I have told you about the Pavilion, and I shall go 
on to tell you more about the little gardens. Now the 
Old Man desired to make his people believe that this was 
very Paradise. So he had fashioned it after the descrip- 
tion that Mohammed Arch had given of his Paradise—to 
wit, that it should be a garden divided into smaller gar- 
dens. You must understand that each man had in the 
beginning a single garden only, but after a while he was 
told that he might have as many as he would, so greedy 
was this Old Man of the souls of men. And in their 
tongue these Souls are clepen Votes, and it hath been 
found that no man may buy them with money of his own, 
but it is lawful to buy them with promises of other men’s. 
Now I must tell you these gardens were running with 
wiski, and in them were vats filled with bheer, of which I 
have told you in another place. But instead of the houris 
and dancing girls which are to be found in the Paradise of 
the Prophet of God, the Old Man had given them yaks, 
with short hair, and yielding milk, from which they manu- 
factured butter and cheese and the like. Now there is 
one thing about these yaks which I must tell you. There 
was one yak apportioned to every three gardens for pasture. 
And if a yak died the Old Man would send out into the 
plain, and bring in any he might find, even though it were 
another man’s ; and sure enough the Yokhels of those 
parts believed that it was Paradise. 

Now these people were idolaters, worshipping Dhemos 
only, as I have told you in another place; and with 
Dhemos the Old Man whom they held to be his Chief of 
the Elders: howbeit of priests and holy men there was 
never a one, though the Old Man at one time cared more 
for them than any others, and rejoiced to be with them, 
and would sometimes say his prayers before the people, 
even as he had been a priest ; and did ever mightily to 
show that had he been a priest in deed, himself had pre- 
sently been his own Allah in the sight of all men. But he 
had given these holy ones over to his Hashishin in return 
for their services, and these had destroyed them ; and now 
he only worshipped himself in private, as I have told you 
in another place. Now of these Hashishin I must tell 
you something, for you must know that no man was 
allowed to enter into the Paradise of Small Holdings, and 
the Great Pavilion, save only those whom the Old Man 
would have for his Hashishiya or Hashishin. Now this 
name is curious, for in the beginning men were so called 
as being deserving of a hempen cord ; for in their tongue 
Hashish signifieth Hemp. But later, through their prac- 
tice of foisting and cogging, of robbery and even murder, 
the word lost its original meaning somewhat, and has in 
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its turn become the parent of another, of like sound, the 
which | do not need to name. 

There is another thing I must mention, that there was 
only one way into the garden, and that was through a 
strong fortress, the name whereof was Balhot Boks, signi- 
fying the Place of Secrecy. 
tell you what the Old Man did in his castle. 
know that he was surrounded by a bodyguard of youths, 


But now I must go on to 
You must 


chosen from among his Hashishin, whom he named his 
Radicaleaddin, such as had a taste for party warfare ; and 
these were commanded by a skilled general named Schnad- 


horst Khan, which in their language signifieth ‘ Puller of 


Strings, howbeit some will have it that this is not so, for 
that it meaneth only ‘ Slip-string’ or ‘Wag-Halter,’ which 
is a very different matter. And you must know that to 
these he was wont to tell tales about Paradise, just as 
he used to tell the Yokhels ; only the Paradise of these 
Yokhels was the same as that of Mohammed Arch and 
the Great Kraan, but the Paradise of the Radicaleaddin 
was of another kind. Soto them he talked not of gardens 
and yaks but of Houris and Salaris, promising them ruler- 
But | 


He brought them into his castle 


ships and great power in the Treasury. must tell 
you how he did this. 
some six or ten at a time, having first made them drink 
of a medicated potion called Bhunkhum, the which he 
kept in a little capsule under his tongue, and concealed, 
when not in use, in the hollow of his cheek. This cast 
them into a deep sleep, so when they awoke they found 
themselves in his castle. 

When, therefore, they awoke and found themselves in a 
place so charming, they deemed it was a Paradise in very 
truth. : 


them. Now this Prince, whom we call the Old One, made 


For the potency of the Bhunkhum was still upon 


a great show, and ever went about in a grand and noble 
style; and by always keeping open mind, and garnish- 
ing the simplest facts in magnificent trappings of speech, 
he made the village folk believe he was a Prophet. So 
was his fame trumpeted through the valley, and that of 
Hareat Khan his Grand Vizier also. 
told that men held him to be not human but cunningly 


And of him it is 
fashioned of brass; for if one struck him he sounded 
hollow, and gave forth a great roaring. But if any wished 
to leave the Old Man, he escaped with his life only, for his 
place was forfeited and his fame so blasted that he could 
never return. And thus it happened in Messer Marco's 
time to his Great Chamberlain, who had been his right 
hand, and fed him with spoon-meat. But it was not so any 


longer. = 


OUTDOOR AND IN 
Now that the outward and visible signs of public mourn- 


ing are no longer an absolute, buds of colour are 
The Mode is 


always a month or so ahead of Nature ; and already the 


beginning to burgeon here and_ there. 


primrose and the daffodil, to say nothing of the cowslip, 
are making Spring in the female hat, if not somewhat in 
the female heart as well. 

But some of the new large hats are very spring-like : 
being tufted or garlanded with violets, or later blossoms, 
cheerfully mingled with a sombre show of black ostrich- 
still 
fairly flat, though many addict themselves to fantastic 


tips and bows of velvet and ribbon. Bonnets are 
little quirks, sometimes before, but generally behind. 
Some have small round crowns, others no crowns at all ; 
and truly the last are best. A bonnet of jet embroidery, 
with a crinkled, jet-bordered rim, on a basis of dull purple 
velvet, is trimmed with violets dark and pale, and has 
strings and bows of purple and black brocaded ribbon. 
Another, of steel embroidery and grey velvet, takes a Mary 
Stuart curve iti front, the recumbent point whereof is tufted 
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with a species of aigrette compacted of steel sprays, grey 
satin ribbon, and grey ostrich tips. The strings, of course, 
mate with the ribbon, and of other adornment there is 
none. Some of the newer shapes are indecorously narrow at 
the sides, and disproportionately prominent in front. On 
these and such as these are planted ostrich tips, aggres- 
sively erect, with a dreary inanity of disposal. The gal- 
lant little dricorne (at its best, perhaps, with a border of 
narrow ostrich or astrakan) is pleasantly in view, and seems 
to suit well-nigh all its wearers: short or tall, or blonde or 
berry-brown. The obese or the extremely gaunt may 
eschew it, and exult in the effect ; but, in truth, the choice 
of these too often descends upon the odious dwarf ‘topper, 
never to be seen upon the pate of Taste and Sensibility. 
A very tolerable modern development of the old boat- 
shape is with us sometimes o' mornings and on days of 
storm. It matches the toilet ; ‘tis trimmed with wings in 
front, and graced with sober touches of Ottoman ribbon 
or velvet, with which latter you must cover the curled brim, 
Feather toques and close-fitting oval headgear trimmed 
with fur are worn with the Russian wears in favour ; but 
in the matter with garniture no special revelation has been 
vouchsafed, Old lace is still being used both on hats and 
bonnets, and with striking ill-suecess ; changes innumer- 
able have been rung on ribbons and velvets, feathers, 
flowers, and passementerie ; we are weary of wings and 
bored with broideries ; who shall arise and discover a new 
and charming furbelow ? 

Garniture for gowns is as varied and almost as gorgeous 
as ever, despite the absence of the adorable mock gems, in 
whose favour Change that spareth naught might well have 
made exception, forasmuch as each was a shining protest 
But * Naught shall endure but 


Mutability’; and now there are spangles in their stead. 


against prose in dress. 


Yet there is no lack of rich gimps, of strange fur and 
feather borderings, of curiously wrought chenilles : with all 
manner of jets and a world of gold and silver and pearl 
embroideries. The beautiful Spanish blonde, so popular 
some quarter of a century ago, so desperately discredited 
of late, has achieved high favour; and a good thing too, 
for its opalescent elegance is worth all the coarse and 
common edgings (miscalled lace) so much with us of 
late 
their effect is sometimes excellent, but often they fail 


As for the floral trimmings for evening gowns, 


miserably: most times by reason of the wrong flower 


being chosen, for there be many blossoms that refuse to 


lend themselves to the unnatural purposes of trimming. 


Speaking generally, the small or single flowerets are 
of these, and that for obvious reasons ; but, properly 
applied, the loose-leaved or the clustered may achieve a 
quite agreeable effect. Thus, a light dinner-gown in soft, 
chartreuse-verte bengaline is bordered with a ruche of paly 
lilac at the hem, while bodice and shoulders rejoice in 
delicate trails of the same, and are finished with a foam of 
fine Alencon lace. A pale yellow silk, thick and supple of 
texture, with here and there a dim green note in the 
guise of narrow pipings and linings unexpectedly revealed, 
flaunts a heavy ruche of daffodils so cunningly wrought 
that you would think them Nature's own; and daffa- 
dillies form the shoulder-knots and the decoration of the 
sheath-like corsage. Again, an evening gown of faintest 
blush-rose pink is wreathed and ruched with blush-roses 
after a fashion that is positively fascinating. Sometimes 
these floral decorations are delicately scented, each after 
his kind: a touch which adds no little to their charm. 
A dull lavender crépe-de-Chine, besprent with violets and 
with clouds of lavender silk muslin about the shoulders, 
was very subtly fragrant indeed. But one of the most 
ethereal evening gowns of to-day is built of white ben- 
galine, veiled completely with filmy lace, and so ‘gored : 
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as accurately to follow the outline of the figure, now 
and again lost or dissembled in the swathes of lace ; 
and herein the trimming is of milk-white phlox. On 
the whole, evening-gowns are more than common pleas- 
ing just now: the most obvious reason being the pre- 
valence of the Princess fashion, howbeit improved and 
elaborated out of knowledge since its last long lapse into 
obscurity. In one most stately example the gown was of 
crepon (silk crepon of large loose crinkles) ; the trimmings 
at neck and shoulders were ostrich; the hem of the skirt 
was jet ; while a sparkling cataract of jet flowed fringe: like 
from the loins to a deep point near the knee in front. 

A charmingly empirical revival is the caprice for slash- 
ing a skirt on the left side from hem to hip, displaying 
thereby—not the silken semblances of the Directoire 
time but—a gorgeously embroidered panel. Thereunto is 
moulded a sumptuous satin garment of a colour betwixt 
pearl and dove; the deep slash on the left of the skirt 
discovers an intricate embroidery of silver and copper ; 
bands of like broidery work edge skirt, train, and the top 
of tne bodice ; and an ample Watteau pleat falls from 
between the shoulders, where fleecy folds of silk gauze 
soften the line where dress and wearer meet. Then the 
pearly satin shoes do demonstrate with buckles of silver 
and copper filagree ; the stockings (of the same) are finely 
wrought with a design in silver and copper thread in con- 
sonance with that upon the dress; and the ornaments are 
pearls in an antique silver setting. Very winsome, after its 
simple kind, is a sort of virginal gown of soft, whitish-blue 
silk sprigged with little, faint, formal pink rosebuds ; the 
half-high bodice and elbow-sleeves end in frillings of sea- 
shell pink chiffon ; from the back flows a narrow Watteau 
pleat, caught loosely at the bend of the waist, and trailing 
not more than a matter of six inches on the ground; a 
very narrow ruche of tiny pink China roses surrounds the 
skirt ; a precise little posy of which is worn at the ribbon- 
girded waist, where the long ends of a knot tied a little 
to the left float downwards in a delicate fantasy of palest 
pink and palest blue. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA 
N R. KENNAN’S Siberia and the Exile System (London : 


Osgood) makes an epoch by reason of the timeli- 
ness of its appearance not less than of its intrinsic value. 
The Russian revolutionary movement—so queerly mis- 
called * Nihilism ’—has attracted a good deal of attention 
in England and in America, The mystery in which it is 
involved, the desperate adventures it entails, the splendid 
courage and self-sacrifice of its champions, have made its 
history the true romance of modern times. But such 
an interest could not last. It was bound to wear itself 
out in a little while, and it would have done so ere this 
if behind the organised and exoterice curiosity there had 
not been the deep and serious consideration of a social 
phenomenon upon whose issue the destinies of a great 
country depend.  Nihilism, indeed, has only engrossed 
the public because it is at work in Russia—a country 
which (as every one can see) is in the travail of some new 
birth. 


account of the existence of a famine which pretty plainly 


Just now this conviction is especially keen on 


denotes the breaking-down of the governing system and 
the beginning of the end. It is of peculiar moment to 
learn the truth about the idea responsible for all these 
wild and fascinating and dreadful outbursts of devotion 
and fanaticism: what Nihilism is, in short ; what is its 
object, if it have any; what are the general forces which 
the breakdown of the present régime is like to bring to 
the front ; if such forces exist, or if Russia have none but 
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a handful of crack-brained enthusiasts to fight for and to 
shape her destinies. 

Only an outsider could give an authoritative reply to all 
these questions. So much had to be taken on trust, that 
people wished very naturally to hear an impartial and un- 
biassed witness—always provided his knowledge were as 
thorough as a native’s own could be. That such a combina- 
tion of veracity and expertise is extremely rare is shown by 
the fact that in all the hundreds of foreigners who write 
about Russia—some of them men of undoubted talent— 
there is only one George Kennan. His book covers a great 
deal of ground, and contains a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion in regard not only to the unknown continent called 
Siberia but to Russia proper as well. Mr. Kennan is a 
quick and keen observer, and has the gift of graphic narra- 
tion. Even subjects so trite and worn as the fairat Nijny 
Novgorod, as the Volga, as the Russian posting system, 
take a freshness and interest under his hand, while his 
descriptions of scenery are simple gems. It all reads like 
a novel, yet Mr. Kennan is putting in the while fact after 
fact of life, character, ethnology, geography, and socio- 
logy: all which, it is right to add, are set in the shade 
That masterful creature, the General 
The ex- 


by his polities. 
Reader, is very peremptory in his judgments. 
plorer is here forgotten in the exponent of the horrors of 
Siberian Exile, and—as I believe—in the unique guide to 
the political situation: a point whereon, in the interests 
of all that read to learn, I would strenuously insist. 

Mr. Kennan went to Russia with the avowed and special 
object of studying the political movement miscalled 
Nihilism, and he selected Siberia as the field of investi- 
gation, because to Siberia it is that thousands of Nihilists 
are deported, and in Siberia it was that he expected to 
get first-hand information which would ‘ explain the poli- 
tical and social phenomena’ in which he was interested. 
Now, it is impossible to understand a movement unless 
you have thoroughly grasped the conditions which have set 
it going. Mr. Kennan, in the very thick of his peculiar 
study, was watching very keenly whatever could give him 
an insight into the working of the huge and compli- 
cated machinery of the Russian State ; and, as it seems to 
me, no foreign writer has so absolutely caught it in the 
act. Most of his brethren have been deluded by a name 
to the point of accepting the Russian Government asa real 
autocracy—and have exalted or impeached the Tsar as 
inclination bade them. Now, for Mr. Kennan the Tsar is 
nowhere: what he makes you see is an enormous bureau- 
cracy 


self-acting, not to be thwarted or gainsaid. Terrible things 


a machine unconscious, irresponsible, inexorable, 
are done, yet somehow nobody is to blame. ‘The men who 
do them are generally better than their deeds : many, in- 
deed, are decent folks enough. The Siberian officials—the 
Zagarins, Potulovs, Orrestins, and others—-were as indig- 
nant as Mr. Kennan himself against the several abuses 
which they frankly denoted to him. One governor of a 
gaol you meet—a certain Pepelsev—who had the solici- 
tude of a mother for his prisoners ; and all had done their 
best to bring about improvement. But it nothing availed. 
The best intentions are powerless against a sluggishness, 
an indifference, a dishonesty, which are so universal they 
cease from being personal. It gives the effect of an im- 
mutable natural law. Sometimes the whole body of offi- 
cialism is absolutely at one as to the necessity of certain 
reforms. But the system must be reformed according to 
certain rules devised to preserve it from the worst sort of 
abuses ; and such is the accumulation of precautions that it 
prevents the machine from moving at all. 

In 1882 Colonel Zagarin took up again the project 
(some thirty years old) of deporting the exiles—not on 


foot but—in wagons, with relays of horses. Figures in 
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hand, he proved conclusively—what has been proved over 
and over again—that this method would be cheaper (as well 
as more humane) by something like a hundred thousand 
roubles per thousand miles, or about a million on the whole 
journey. ‘ Why in the name of all that is reasonable has 
not this change been made?’ asked Mr. Kennan. ‘ You 
had better inquire when you get to St. Petersburg,’ replied 
‘ All that we 
Mr. Kennan continues : ‘ In 
every branch of the administration one is constantly 
stumbling upon abuses or defects that have long been 
recognised, that have been commented upon for years, 
that are apparently prejudicial to the interests of every- 
body, and that, nevertheless, continue to exist.’ 


Colonel Zagarin, shrugging his shoulders. 
ean do here is to suggest.’ 


Follows 
the natural history of a ‘ project’ which wanders between 
Circumlocution Office and Circumlocution Office for years 
and years, until at last it is discovered that ‘all the 
original projectors are dead and everything is to begin 
again. ‘Atno stage, Mr. Kennan concludes, ‘can you 
lay your hand on a particular official and say, “ Here! 
you are responsible for this—-what do you mean by it?” 
At no stage, probably, can you find an official who is 
opposed to the reform or who has any personal interest 
in defeating it; and yet the general effect of the circum- 
rotatory process is more certainly fatal to your reforma- 
tory project than any amount of intelligent and active 
opposition.” That is absolutely true. 

Things the most shocking are done in the same im- 
personal, irresponsible way. No Russian citizen can be 
sent into administrative exile without the personal sanction 
and the sign-manual of the Tsar. What better guarantee, 
one would think, that the sentence will not lightly be 
imposed? Poor infatuated Mr. Stead, in his ‘ project’ 
for reforming Russia, could devise nothing better: over- 
looking the fact that the guarantee exists, and has proved 
worthless in practice. The Tsar cannot possibly inquire 
into the matter, and of necessity must sign on trust 
But 
for the Minister also it is, says Mr. Kennan, ‘ utterly 


whatever his Minister presents to him for signature. 


impossible to personally examine all of the immense 
number of political cases that come to him for final 
decision.’ For instance, ‘in 1886 and 1887 there came 
before the Department of Justice 1883 political cases, 
involving no less than 2972 persons. A very large pro- 
portion of these cases were dealt with by administrative 
process.” (Some 97 per cent. I will add, or about 2880: 
for, according to very careful calculations, for one person 
sentenced by a tribunal of some kind, an average of 
twenty-seven is punished by administrative process.) — If 
the Minister of the Interior had given each of these 
cases, say, a quarter the study absolutely essential to its 
comprehension, he would have had no time to attend to 
anything else. As a matter of fact he did nothing of the 
sort, but simply signed the papers sent up for signature from 
below. The chiefs of police, the chiefs of gendarmerie, the 
governors of provinces—all these in their turn are com- 
pelled for similar reasons to entrust a part of their autho- 
rity and discretion to officers of still lower grade: that 
is, to common spies, dvorniks,—the dvornik is the Russian 
concierge,—and stupid, ignorant policemen. And so the 
scandal goes on unabated and unpunished. 

Now, who is it that is sending to Siberia these hundreds 
of innocent men and women and (sometimes) children under 
age ? who is it that is wrecking all these lives? who is 
it that is cutting off our growing generation in its prime ? 
Is it 
In truth, in so vast 


Is it the Tsar, who finally approves the holocaust ? 
the Spy, to whose initiative it is due ? 
a country the bureaucracy is so unwieldy that it has passed 
out of the control of its chiefs, and become an irrational 


and heartless’ automaton. more cruel and hopeless and 
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oppressive than any personal despotism could be. The 
effect of its action is to palsy life and energy in all the 
departments of human activity: and improvement is im- 
possible. Men can, and men do, differ as to whether its 
suppression should be gradual or immediate, or as to the 
question of means to ends. But there is no disputing the 
fact that Russia is dying of it, and none that, if Russia is 
to live, her sons and daughters must put their hands to 
the great work of destroying and pulling it down. They 
have so protested, in fact ; and Mr. Kennan is the exponent 
of their protest. In an amusing chapter he tells you how, 
with the help of an official in secret sympathy with the 
Nihilists, he succeeded in making the acquaintance of 
the first batch of political exiles in Semipalatinsk. He 
expected to see a gang of bloody-minded wretches: he 
found a set of decent gentlemen. and 
a disappointment. He was sure 
that the wretches must be dissembled somewhere, and he 
went on hunting them with a persistency which is enter- 
taining. But he hunted them in vain. 


It was a surprise 
Yet he did not despair. 


He instantly won these exiles’ confidence (those who 
have the privilege of his personal acquaintance can easily 
understand ¢hat) ; and from them he got letters of intro- 
duction to others, and to their friends in Russia. ‘It has 
been my fortune,’ he says, ‘to make the personal acquaint 
ance of more than five hundred members of the anti- 
Government party in Russia, including no less than three 
hundred of the so-called Nihilists, living in exile at the 
convict mines or in the penal settlements of Siberia.’ 
From all these he got a statement of views and of the 
history of the movement: thus collecting such a mass 


of information as scarce any living Russian himself pos- 


sesses. He knew that after him no foreign traveller 
would ever be allowed to approach within gunshot of the 
He 
knew also that every line he wrote would be challenged, 
and he sifted his matter thoroughly, comparing several 
statements of the same fact, verifying the one by the 
other, so that every word might stand the test of a judi- 
cial examination. 


exiles, and he wanted to make his study exhaustive. 


One result of these careful and exten- 
sive investigations is the discovery that there is no such 
movement as would answer to the popular conception of 
Nihilism. There are Radicals, Socialists, even Terrorists ; 
but Nihilists 


programme 


partisans of destruction with no_ positive 
there are none. On closer examination even 
the Extremist Section—the section which advocates the 
use of bombs and dynamite—is very moderate in_ its 
ideals, and only asks for such things as (1) freedom of 
the press, (2) freedom of speech, and (3) an elective 
national parliament (11. pp. 497 and 503). He found, too, 
that behind these bolder and more active spirits there is 
an ‘hundred times larger’ body of Liberals—moderate 
even from the point of view of an outsider—prepared to 
work for the gradual amelioration of Russian conditions, 
and actually responsible for much good work, whenever 
they had the chance of doing it. 

Any one who reads Mr. Kennan’s book with attention will 
entertain no doubt as to the political maturity of Russia : 
a piece of knowledge of signal importance just now, and 
(to my mind) the most valuable and decisive argument 
against the existence of autocracy there is. I need not 
speak of his other service to the cause of freedom : I mean, 
of course, the development of sympathy throughout the 
world for the forlorn hopes of Holy Russia, and of indig- 
nation against her oppressors. It is given to few to effect 
such a change in the mind of their generation; indeed, I 
remember nobody who has done it with a single book. 
But Mr. Kennan has broadened the intellectual horizon 
of his time by his revelation of a world which, albeit of 
passion and suffering and misery, does not depress the 
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mind but comforts it: in that it demonstrates the bound- 
less possibilities of the general race and of us Russians in 
particular. The beautiful and heroic figures enshrined in 
his pages—of men and women like Dr. Veimar and Dol- 
gopolov, Catherine Breshkovsky, Anna Korba, Vera Philip- 
pova, Mary Kutitonsky, Nathalie Armfeld, and the many 
more—are most eloquent proofs of vitality. Moreover, 
if such men and women begin to conspire against the 
Government, it proves that the Government has become 


the public enemy. S. STEPNIAK. 


ANOTHER OPEN LETTER 


TO PROFESSOR HERKOMER, FELLOW OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
PAINTER-ETCHERS, ETC. ETC, 


Sir,—At last I have to acknowledge the promised 
answer to my questions printed in a letter to this journal 
almost a year ago, The memory, however, of the public, 
and even of an incorporated body like the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers, has proved so atrociously short that I think 
it will be well briefly to go over the important part of our 
discussion. I asked you whether the illustrations contained 
in your book, 4 /dy/, were etchings or not; and, though 
over your signature you had guaranteed that they were, you 
finally admitted in The Times that nine out of sixteen were 
not. You also announced that you would, as Slade Pro- 
fessor at Oxford, explain how an etching could be an 
etching and not an etching at one and the same time. So 
far as I can find out, the promised explanation was never 
made before the University. Nor is it frankly made in your 
Etching and Mezzotint Engraving, which Messrs. Macmillan 
have just published. 

From the very first word in this book you endeavour to 
put the public off the scent. You pretend that a quibble 
was raised over the definition of the term ‘ etching,’ while 
you know that that was but an issue indirect and subser- 
vient to the important point: ae. to what extent you 
were commercially dishonest. Your case is so weak, your 
tactics are so poor, that as yet you have succeeded in fool- 
ing only a leader-writer in Zhe Daily Telegraph. Your 
remarks (based mainly upon Mr. Hamerton) are quite 
adapted to that end, but your practical ‘explanations, 
really, will not do. You say you resorted to photo- 
engraving—(there is no such word as ‘ pen-etching,’ 
except among young ladies who decorate anti-macassars : 
or is it used at Bushey ?)—because the accurate repro- 
duction of the scenes was so difficult that you ‘funked’ 
it: a curious confession from a Royal Academician. 
Though not many months ago you stated in The Times 
over your own signature—(which you then showed to be 
worth nothing nine times out of sixteen)—that nine of 
the sixteen illustrations in the /dyl were not etchings at 
all, you now say (of course without being able to prove 
it) that these illustrations are all etchings, and that you 
employed a photo-engraver to help you with a few of them 
only. When am I to believe you? As a matter of fact, 
the pen-drawings were transferred by photography to the 
copper plate, and then bitten, but not at first by yourself: 
which fact you are careful to conceal. Then, again, 
because you seem to understand nothing about practical 
work for photographie reproduction, you should not blame 
a good process for your own incompetence. When you 
say that ‘the lines were done by the artist and bitten 
in by the artist,’ you omit—unintentionally | hope—two 
very important words: you should have said that the lines 
were drawn by one artist on paper—yourself; they were 
bitten in on copper by another artist—not yourself. That 
you worked on the plate with dry-point or with acid is 
merely what any conscientious draughtsman who has had 
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his work photo-engraved would do; but neither he nor an 
intelligent publisher would call the result an ‘etching.’ No 
amount of fine writing can clear up this matter, and remove 
you from the light in which you have stood for the last 
year. One point only is clear: namely, that these nine of 
yours are not original—that is, autographic—‘ etchings,’ 
since they were not ‘etched’ by yourself. Whether they 
were mere reproductions of pen-drawings or not is, I admit, 
another matter: albeit one which enters most essentially 
into the whole of our investigation. There is a simple way 
of clearing yourself: exhibit, either publicly or before a 
competent committee—to be composed, for example, of 
Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. Legros, Mr. Whistler, and 
Mr. Alfred Dawson—the pen-drawings you admit you 
made on white paper; the photogravures produced from 
those pen-drawings by an eminent firm of photo-engravers 
in this city ; the illustrations as finally finished by your- 
self ; and ask them to pronounce an opinion. Until you 
are willing to do this and to abide by the opinion of such 
a committee, no amount of white-washing by the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers, or any other association, will 
be of much service to you. 

And now let us return to your new book. You say 
that it is made up of lectures delivered at Oxford. There 
is no preface to explain when these lectures were given, 
and how many there were ; there is no logical sequence 
to your remarks ; and the whole book seems to be de- 
voted to the setting forth of three propositions. The 
first, which is really insisted upon throughout, is that you 
are ignorant of much that is vital to the art of etching 
—an ignorance you are never weary of vaunting ; the 
second is that you have discovered a new white ground ; 
and the third is that you have patented a method of 
electrotyping a monotype. Moreover, does it never occur, 
even to you, that, considering that you have lived in Lon- 
don for some twenty-two years, the admission that till 
after yourself began to etch you had ‘never seen any 
impression of a Rembrandt etching’ is rather deplorable ? 
Or perhaps you sought the glory of the amateur? And 
upon what facts does your statement rest that many of the 
painters who visit the Print Room at the British Museum 
take no interest in etching and have never seen a Rem- 
brandt ? But there is no end to your inaccuracies. For 
instance, what kind of etchings did Rembrandt produce, 
except original ones? And who is the ‘M. A/mand- 
Durand’ who has reproduced Rembrandt? (I happen to 
know M. Amand-Durand, the finest photo-engraver in the 
world.) And will you tell me where to get the works of 
‘Mr. G. P. Hamerton, who has for years fought so bravely 
for the revival of an art which was lost,’ that you wish 
to be classed with him? Are you really ignorant of the 
fact that etching was revived long before Mr. Hamerton 
took advantage of its assured popularity to write his book ? 
And what painter of reputation, who wished to etch, has 
ever ‘thought it only necessary to draw the subject on 
the plate, and leave the biting to a ‘“ practical man” ’? 
Would not the unkind describe your ‘ practical man’ as a 
ghost? But then you flatly contradict yourself in the next 
paragraph by stating that ‘he is only a draughtsman on 
copper. And who, in these days of photography, is ‘a 
draughtsman on the wood,’ save only yourself and one or 
two whom nobody follows? Also, if ‘a good camera-obscura 
will reduce the forms and tones in Nature into a perfectly 
pictorial aspect, why do you ever work without one? 
Then, is it not a fact that you are utterly wrong in the 
use of the words ‘ positive’ and ‘negative’ as applied to 
biting? The white ground, the dead white surface like 
paper, seems to be a most troublesome thing to make 
and apply; and you flatly contradict your methods of 
After all, there is a simple 
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process: you have but to smoke your ground, and lightly 
tint it with body-colour or Chinese white, and you get 
the white ground you are so anxious to obtain ; nor will 
it float off, as you say yours does, on the first biting. And 
before you etch your next plate, do go down to Hughes 
and Kimber and buy a roller: it will save you so much 
trouble ! 
photography’ as applied to etching ; you, however, seem 
to have derived considerable assistance from it. Then 
too, there are far simpler ways than you seem to ima 
gine of drawing on a blackened copper plate: you can 
sketch on it with Chinese white and many other things 
without hurting it at all. Nor do I see why you 
should fight Mr. Whistler's battle of ‘sins of size’; for 
your own life-size heads are by far the best things you 
ever did in your life. When Dr. Haden declared that 
etching is not a fit process for the complete reproduction 
of a picture, Mr. William Hole had never produced his 
some day, when you have time to quit 


marvellous plates : 
your studies of Rembrandt for a moment, and have learned 
a little of Whistler and Legros and Lalanne, you might 
drop in to Dowdeswell’s and see this dictum flatly contra- 
dicted. All your practical instructions upon biting, dry- 
point and the burin, and work in the bath seem to be right ; 


but they have been given over and over again quite as well 
by Messrs. Hamerton, Haden, and Lalanne. Indeed, from 
the two former (of the last, perhaps, you never heard) you 
probably got as many of your facts as are correct. Your 


statements about aqua-tints, sulphur-tints, and soft-ground 


etchings are an insult to the most brilliant member of 


the Society to which you have lately been elected—I 
mean Mr. Frank Short. Your objections to soft-ground 
etching are based chiefly on the difficulty of handling: a 


confession no artist would make, for the overcoming of 


difficulties is an end of art. But I am really tired of going 
on: especially as you say that in thirty years no book nor 
document will survive except those that are printed on 
Whatman’s Hand-made. That your own volume is printed 
on J. D. and Company’s is enough to show that you have 
been considerate of posterity. 

No doubt you are a most accomplished gentleman. For 
instance, you ‘can make Nature turn on the pivot of’ 
your ‘ own individuality’; but you cannot prove, to any one 
who knows aught of the matter, that an electrotype in 
hard metal of an exquisitely delicate monotype will look 
like the original. This is not the place to speak of the 
illustrations contained in your book, for they open up a 
separate and amusing field. I thoroughly agree that you 
have honestly ‘laid open’ your ‘ experience and know- 
ledge’ in a most painful manner. You say that you would 
indeed be sorry to ‘ give offence in your plain-speaking 
to artist, etcher, engraver, publisher, or public.’ Had you 
spoken more plainly concerning your art, you had run less 
risk of giving offence or being misunderstood. That you 
have not considered yourself is self-evident ; in what con- 
sideration you will be held by the University of Oxford 
in the future it will be interesting to observe. 

JosepH PENNELL. 


THE PEACE OF THE ROSE 


F Michael, leader of God’s hosts 
When they for war are met, 
Looked down on you from Heaven's door-posts, 
He would his deeds forget : 


Brooding no more upon God’s wars 
In his divine homestead, 

He would go weave out of the stars 
A ehaplet for your head ; 
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And all folk, seeing him bow down 
And white stars tell your praise, 
Would come at last to God’s great town, 
Led on by gentle ways ; 


And God would bid man’s warfare cease, 
Saying all things were well, 

And softly make a rosy peace 
A peace of Heaven with Hell. 


W.B 


CORRESPONDENCE 
VERTICALLY-LIT LIGHTHOUSES 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


London, 8th February 1892. 
SIR,— The wreck of the s.s. -¢der, and the bare escape of her 
passengers and crew, in close proximity to the Needles Light, 
and within a few miles of the lights on Anvil Point and at St. 
Catherine’s—the last-named being an electric light of very great 
intensity—-all of them hidden by the fog 
advisability of using some of the enormous quantity of light 


clearly point to the 


evolved in projecting beams of light to the zenith, or in making 
sky-flashing signals, as an addition to the horizontal direction 
to which the whole light produced is deflected under existing 
circumstances. Professor Tyndall, in a letter to 7he Zimes, 
writes, ‘When human lives are in peril no means ought to be 
omitted which can contribute to their An_ ordinary 
ship projector added to the appliances at St. Catherine’s would 
enable the lighthouse-keeper to show a ‘vertical light’ there, 


rescue.’ 


and the cost would be the veriest trifle.—-_1 am, etc., 
A. G. FROuUD, Lieut. R.N.R. 


5 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 


London, 9th February 1892. 

Sir,—Had the wreck of the Eider close under the St. 
Catherine’s lighthouse been arranged to order, it would have 
been difficult to find a more complete proof of the utter in- 
efficiency of the most elaborately equipped installation of very 
powerful light, if only directed horizontally, when a ship is 
approaching, or being navigated along, a fog-bound shore ; 
moreover, its occurrence has been timely, while providentially 
it has involved no loss of human life. So far as has yet appeared, 
no blame attaches to any one, either on the ship or shore ; and 
as presumably ship and cargo were sufficiently insured, the 
It is 
a curious coincidence, too, that the St. Catherine’s lighthouse 


disaster will not involve serious losses to owners or crew. 


was one of those specially mentioned in previous articles as 
illustrative of the horizontal lighting at its acme of power and 
presumed efficiency. Here was a light of at least three mil- 
lions of candles’ intensity—for 
of criminal folly, not likely to have been committed by its 
experienced stati, had a less power been turned on during a 
thick fog ; and yet this unlucky ship went on the rocks just as if 
no light at all was burning! Had one guarter per cent. of the light 
sent fruitlessly horizontally forward into the fog, to be simply 
absorbed and diffused, been directed to the zenith in a vertical 


it would have been an act 


pencil of white or yellow light—and it could have been easily 
done with an ordinary search-light—the /Azder would have had 
notice of its approach to the lighthouse before she entered the 
fog-belt, and the disaster probably averted. The Admiralty, 
Trinity House, and the Commissioners for Scotland and Ire- 
land, will no doubt note the concatenation of cause and effect 
which has happened so opportunely in support of the argu- 
ments of Captains Robertson, Blackmore, and Froud, with the 
practical illustrations afforded by Lieutenant Wells at the Royal 
Naval Exhibition, 

Mr. Wigham’s valuable and practical letter in 7he National 
Observer of February 6 comes from an experienced specialist, 
and raises one or two points which it were well to make 
clear. Nothing said in these columns has been put forward 
with a view to in any way supersede the ordinary horizontal 
lights of the existing systems: certainly not in existent light- 
houses. What was pointed out was the great value of a fixed 
vertical beam of light, of not necessarily more than 10,000 
candles’ intensity, as an addition to the horizontal lights in 
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existent lighthouses, and as a cheap and most effective way of 
providing additional lights where none exist. While quite ap- 
preciating the value of Mr. Wigham’s flashing lights, and with 
all due respect for his opinion as a specialist in lighting, the 
application of the flashing system to the vertical light would 
tend to destroy one of its greatest values in the eyes of 
navigators. You could not triangulate properly, and so de- 
termine your distance and position, unless the beam was 
steady and vertical to the zenith. But it could be used in con- 
junction with flashing lights, as Mr. Wigham ably suggests. The 
main objects of the vertical light are visibility at great distances 
and if fog is present above it, and the power of determining a 
ship’s position in relation to the lighthouse. As regards Mr. 
Wigham’s assertion that the vertical light in clear weather ‘ will 
be perfectly invisible, and consequently useless as a means of 
defining the position of a lighthouse,’ the experiments at the 
R.N.E. and elsewhere have not, so far as my own observations 
went, in any way tended to show that a vertical light is invisible 
on a clear night even at a great distance; but Mr. Wells, 
Captain Froud, and their observers can speak more confidently 
on this point. Provided the pencil of light be white and concen- 
trated, it seems to penetrate the dry atmosphere without being 
diffused, and even on a moonlight night is distinctly visible. 
That the atmosphere within a mile of earth is ever devoid of 
moisture, on the seaboard at all events, is so improbable that 
it cannot enter into the category of the problematical. 

I am indebted to Mr. Wigham for a very interesting piece 
of information which is not only valuable as supporting my 
argument for the employment of vertical light as a guide in fog, 
but shows that it is in practical use already for that purpose, 
though on a small scale and in a very out-of-the-way place. 
One of the great localities for sea-fog is the Black Sea, as all 
who went through the Crimean War by sea or land know but too 
well. A Russian Black Sea fishing-port is very liable to sea-fogs, 
at which times ingress and egress became almost impossible 
until a remedy was found in the employment of the very thing 
suggested to the Shipmasters’ Society by Captain Robertson, 
which has, it seems, been proved to be of practical utility at this 
obscure Russian fishing centre, the name of which Mr. Wigham 
was unfortunately unable to remember. As it will be an easy 
matter to construct apparatus suitable for oil or gas, or to 
modify the electric search-light to be directable on the zenith, 
and there is no complication in the shape of patents or inven- 
tors, it will be more than passing strange if the Trinity and 
other light corporations, with the case of the /Azder staring 
them in the face, do not forthwith practically test the value of 
vertical lighting.—I am, etc., KENNETH CORNISH. 


OUR LEGAL SYSTEM 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 
Edinburgh, 8th February 1892. 

S1R,—The letter of ‘A Layman’ in your current number 
affords an admirable illustration of the ‘imbecility’ which you 
were bold enough to attribute to his class. He places himself 
in the position of a suitor who comes into court convinced that 
he has ‘what common sense dictates to be a sound case,’ and 
ready to storm and to call down the vengeance of Heaven if 
he is for a single moment ‘kept out of his rights.’ He forgets, 
sir, that it takes two parties to make a lawsuit, and that both 
have, generally speaking, at all events the semblance of a case. 
The business of the person who is called upon to settle the dis- 
pute is to hear both sides, and to determine upon the facts or 
upon the law which ought to prevail. Common sense does 
not ‘dictate’ to the judge, nor does he know nor take for 
granted (it would be shameful if he did) that one party is be- 
yond question in the right, and that the other is a rascal to 
propose his own claim, or to resist that of his adversary, as the 
case may be. Now, upon the assumption that some such fact 
ought to be known or dictated by common sense, or arrived at 
intuitively somehow by the judge, the whole of your correspon- 
dent’s argument seems to be based. 

Such being the function of the judge, it is clearly in the in- 
terest of justice that the arguments and the facts adduced and 
averred by either side should be stated as clearly and forcibly 
as possible. ‘A Layman’ cannot, surely, imagine that lucidity 
and cogency are qualities likely to characterise the speeches or 
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the pleadings of the parties themselves. You are thrown back, 
therefore, upon the services of men who have made it their 
business to deliver speeches and draw pleadings for other 
people. It is in this way only that the work can be tolerably 
well done. Even a limited experience but serves to strengthen 
the conviction that the institution of a separate class of paid 
advocates gives the best guarantee—the only guarantee—that 
in this imperfect world can be supplied for the dispensation of 
substantial justice. Such is the intricacy and entanglement of 
human affairs, that the client would be deprived of his surest 
hope, the judge of his best ally, if there were no class of profes- 
sional advocates. 

Of course, I don’t deny that injustice is sometimes, perhaps 
often, done. Nothing is so good on this side of time but it 
might have been better. Judges make mistakes; but so do 
umpires in cricket matches and arbiters in references. Counsel 
are apt to snatch an advantage ; but not so apt as their clients. 
My contention is that the present system is the only one pos- 
sible. No doubt there are delays that might be avoided ; faults 
that might be cured. By all means avoid the one and cure the 
other. But to assert that, from the point of view of the bar, 
the public exists for the bar, not the bar for the public, is to 
assert nonsense. To rail at the use of a good thing because it 
is sometimes abused is to put yourself on an intellectual level 
with a teetotaller. 

I daresay counsel ought not to take big fees for work they 
never do. But the remedy is simple. When clients cease to 
insist on having a ‘swell’ to represent them at any price, when 
they resolve that they will not pay a ridiculous sum for the 
mere chance of services which could be rendered as well for all 
practical purposes by five men out of ten at the bar: then, and 
not till then, will that deplorable practice cease. 

In some trepidation, sir, I subscribe myself by the irrelevant 
appellation of JUNIOR BAR. 


THE NONCONFORMIST COUNCIL: A PROTEST 


[To the Editor of 7he National Odserver| 


London, oth Feb. 1892. 

SIR,—It is necessary to state that I am a Nonconformist 
attending a Nonconformist place of worship, subscribing to its 
creed. Also, that as a Christian and a citizen I am anxious for 
the amelioration of the condition of the poor and the elimination 
of vice as a fact or in the national life. This I would compass 
by reasonable methods and not by municipal interference, which 
accomplishes nothing valid. As a Nonconformist, I believe 
strongly—nay, vehemently—in the liberty of private judgment, 
and claim it as one of the chief glories of Nonconformity that 
priestcraft, sacerdotalism, and the natural tendency of minis- 
terial persons to interfere in politics, have never been permitted 
hitherto to destroy this liberty. 

Some months ago the London Nonconformist Council, a 
self-elected body, came into being for the purpose of embodying 
in resolutions the opinions (on social questions) of Mr. Stead 
and the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. ‘A crowded meeting of 
ministers and delegates’—(by whom were these delegates 
appointed ?)—was held last Monday at the Memorial Hall 
‘to consider a programme and manifesto which are to be 
issued to all the free churches in London in view of the 
coming election’ of a County Council. The programme was 
agreed upon: the ‘manifesto’ urges ministers to obtain the 
assent of ‘all good men and women.’ I submit that in itself 
the mere issue of a ‘ manifesto’ impinges upon the civil liberty 
of church members. In fact, it is an attempt to bully the con- 
gregation through the—(let us have it at once)—priest. The 
manifesto urges all ministers to preach upon the ‘programme,’ 
and the P.44.G. declares that ‘the practical result’ of all this 
will be ‘to convert the chapels into branches of the Progres- 
sive organisation.’ ‘My house shall be called... the house of 
prayer; but ye have made it a den of’—Progressives. 

The second article of the programme discloses that the ‘Council 
does not commit itself to any political party.’ The remain- 
ing articles are a modification of the Progressive programme 
issued by Professor Stuart and a Radical organisation. I should 
not like to describe these holy men as liars : but they seem to 
me guilty of prevarication. For no ‘good man and true,’ other 
than a Radical (that is to say, no ‘good man and true’), will 
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support the complete policy of the Progressive party, as em- 
bodied and advocated in this precious document. For a few of 
the items I could vote: yet because I decline to be bullied by 
my own and other ministers into swallowing the whole—some 
of the ‘planks’ | consider unwise, others impracticable, others 
as designed to effect an unwarrantable infringement upon the 
liberty of the citizen—these tyrannous priests tell me that I am 
not a good man nor a true one. 

Now, sir, this document will go to every Nonconformist 
church in London, signed by the President of the Council, Dr. 
Allon (who has done good work in his day, but is now a well- 
intentioned egoist, and no more), and by the secretaries. Only 
one of these is of any account: Mr. Avery, who holds some 
official position on the Baptist Union. But the proclamation 
will come as official, as the expression of the whole body of 
Nonconformist ministers. The meeting was ‘ crowded,’ but of 
the names given in Zhe Z7imes only Mr. H. M. Bompas’s 
carries any weight. He is the Recorder of Plymouth, and, 
though a Liberal, he spoke and voted like a man of courage 
and sense. You, sir, have fought well for liberty to hold and 
pronounce any decent opinion. You have always denounced 
tyranny, whether disguised in a white tie and black frock-coat, 
or open. Will you do as much for the Nonconformists of 
London as you have done for those of Ireland? and help them 
to see that this ‘Council’ is only the Inquisition-up-to-date ?— 


I am, etc., Z. 


MR. WILKINS, B.A. 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Vbserver| 


Savage Club, London, 9th Feb. 1892. 

S1R,—Will you allow me to erect a gallows in your columns 
and hang thereon a Mr. W. H. Wilkins, B.A., for the breach of 
a commandment which he has studied in vain at Clare College, 
Cambridge? During the past year it has fallen to my lot to 
write numerous leading articles in a London daily paper on the 
subject of the immigration of destitute foreigners into England. 
Mr. W. H. Wilkins, who describes himself as of Clare College, 
Cambridge, and Secretary of the Association for the Prevention 
of the Immigration of Destitute Foreigners, has written a book 
on the topic. He calls it 7he Destitute Alien, and it forms the 
last-published volume of the ‘ Social Series’ issued by Messrs. 
Methuen and Co. It contains much of my own writing un- 
quoted and unacknowledged. Publishers, editors of monthly 
magazines and newspapers, and literary workers should know 
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When I wrote the leader I think it must have been Macau- 
lay’s picture of the condition of England that was present in 
my mind. What do you, sir, think of this literary burglar who 
breaks into the columns of a newspaper, and sells the swag to 
those innocent receivers, Messrs. Methuen and Co., and the 
public? This is not, be it observed, a case of accidental omis. 
sion of quotation marks or of a line of type giving the source 
of the passages. For proof whereof look at this : 

Mr. W. H. Wilkins, B.A. A Leading Article. 

What comparison of any In our judgment no com- 
value can be drawn between a_ parison of any value can be 


welcome influx such as this at 
that period of England’s his- 
tory and the inrush of the Ash- 
kenazim in the latter reign of 
Victoria? There isa total and 
irreconcilable dissimilarity. 
The gulf between the two is 
unbridgable. True, each is 
the result of a great historical 
wrong; but there the simi- 
larity ends. Having regard to 
the changed circumstances of 
the world, 7 doubt whether the 
wrong of the Czar and his 
satellites in forcing three mil- 
lions of Jews out of Russia is 
not as great as was that of 
Louis and the Court of Ver- 
sailles, when the Edict of 
Nantes, guaranteeing liberty 
of conscience to the Protes- 


made between the Huguenot 
influx during the reign of 
James 1. and the inrush of 
the Ashkenazim in the latter 
reign of Victoria. There is a 
total and irreconcilable dis- 
similarity. The gulf between 
the two is unbridgable. Each 
is the result of a great histori- 
cal crime, but there the sim}- 
larityends. Having regard to 
the changed circumstances of 
the world, we doubt whether 
the crime of the Czar and his 
satellites in forcing the three 
millions of Jews out of his 
Empire is not as great as was 
that of Lewis and the Court of 
Versailles when the Edict of 
Nantes guaranteeing liberty of 
conscience to the Protestants 


what manner of man this Mr. Wilkins is. 


these parallel passages :— 


Mr. W. H. Wilkins, B.A., 
February 1892. 

When the Huguenot 
made his welcome descent, the 
entire population of England 
was not more than that of 
London at this moment ; be- 
yond the Trent even the geo- 
graphy of the country was 
unknown save to the squatters 
and the moss-troopers. Where 
now stand great industrial 
centres were wide areas of 
moor and fen; and great tracts 
of untraversed forest, the home 
of the red deer and the wild 
bull, covered whole counties. 
Our land was yet unsubdued ; 
ind, moreover, the country was 
at the dawn of an expansion 
in industry, in service, in arts 
of life then inconceivable. Then 
there was room. But now? 
Why there is not room in Eng- 
land for the soles of the feet of 
the English-speaking race. In 
our cities we stand as thickly 
is the tangled undergrowth 
of a tropical forest, and the 
struggle for life is as fierce 
and as prodigal in destructive- 
ness of individual existence as 
is the fight for light and air 
among the choking vegetation 
of a rain-swept savannah in 
Brazil. 


I ask you to print 


From a Leading Article, 
June ist, 1890. 

When the Huguenot made 
his welcome descent, the entire 
population of I-ngland was not 
more than that of London is 
at this moment; beyond the 
Trent even the geography of 
the country was unknown save 
to the squatters and the moss- 
troopers ; where now stand our 
industrial centres were wide 
areas of moor and fen ; great 
tracts of untraversed forest, the 
home of the red deer and the 
wild bull, covered whole coun- 
ties ; our land was yet unsub- 
dued; and, moreover, the 
country was at the dawn of 
an expansion in industry, in 
science, and in the arts of life 
then inconceivable. We could 
take immigrants then. But 
now? Why there is not room 
in England for the soles of the 
feet of the English race. In 
our cities we stand as thickly 
as the tangled undergrowth 
of a tropical forest, and the 
struggle for life is as fierce 
and as prodigal in destructive. 
ness of individual existence as 
is the fight for light and air 
among the choking vegetation 
of a rain-swept savannah in 
Brazil. 


was revoked, and the revoca- 
tion enforced by the sword. 
The barbarities committed by 
the dragoons of France bid 
fair to be rivalled by the sol- 
diery of Russia. 


tants, was revoked, and the 
Revocation enforced by the 
sword. The barbarities com- 
mitted by the dragoons of 
France bid fair to be rivalled 
by the soldiery of Russia. 

I am reluctant to encroach upon your space, but send you 
herewith other passages set out in parallel columns, to use or 
not as you think fit. 

Mr. Wilkins dedicates his book to the Earl of Dunraven, ‘in 
grateful acknowledgment of much encouragement and many 
kindnesses.’ What does his Lordship think of this pilfering ? 
The volume contains an admirable introductory note by the 
Bishop of Bedford : would he have written it if he had known 
that it was to cover an impudent appropriation of other men’s 
labour? Would Messrs. Methuen and Co. have paid Mr. 
Wilkins if they had known that he was imposing upon them 
and the public another man’s literary work as his own? I trow 
not. Zhe National Observer has made a bold fight for a higher 
ethical standard in art and letters, and in so flagrant a case I 
hope Mr. Wilkins’s insignificance will not be allowed to save him 
I am, etc., 

\ LONDON JOURNALIST. 


from exposure in your columns. 


REVIEWS 
THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 
A Biographical Chronicle of the -nglish Drama from 1559 ¢o 
1642. By F. G. FLEAY. London: Reeves. 
which is a monument 


is to some extent a 
a recast brought 


In theory the notion of this book 
of industry and research—is good. It 
recast of the old Siographia Dramatica : 
up to date—the date, that is, of Mr. Fleay’s last conjec- 
tures. Every playwright, how insignificant soever or how 
great, who ‘flourished’ from the middle of the sixteenth to 
the middle of the seventeenth century—whether ‘literary’ dra- 
is treated, but only in so far as 
he is connected with the stage. Under every dramatist—they 
are arranged in alphabetical order—is given a list of what Mr. 
Fleay believes to be his works : with their several dates (ascer- 
tained or amenable to conjecture) of composition and publica- 
tion ; the occasion when, and the theatrical company by which, 
they were performed ; with other illustrative matter. There is 
an elaborate list of all anonymous pieces, extant or not, of which 
any record survives, with whatsoever Mr. Fleay has been able 
to discover about each—the whole section being particularly 
valuable ; a similar list of plays represented at the two Uni- 
versities, which shows that the academic fancy lightly turned 


matist or journeyman hack 
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to thoughts of things dramatic ; another of the different com- 
panies to which writers were attached (and this is a province 
which the writer has made his own) ; with indexes to the names 
of allthe pieces mentioned. Now, a résumé of this kind suggests 
that it should be a very useful book. Within certain limits this 
book zs useful, and, what is more, suggestive. But a résumé can 
only fulfil its mission where the matter in hand is reasonably 
certain and non-contentious. Unfortunately the Elizabethan 
drama (to keep a convenient title) is exactly the reverse : 
its history is a tangle of perplexing tradition and imper- 
fect evidence. There is scarce one Elizabethan or Jacobean 
dramatist of whose work an adequate summary, with no in- 
fusion of controversial matter, could be brought within the 
compass of a few pages: the limit imposed by the scheme of 
compendium of this sort. Play after play raises questions 
which, if discussed at all, should be discussed at length: 
which otherwise were best left alone. We doubt, therefore, 
if such a Chronicle as Mr. Fleay’s could under any circum- 
stances be really satisfactory. Now, Mr. Fleay is not by 
any means conservative in his opinions nor judicious in his 
statement of them. His method of handling the English 
drama is revolutionary and provocative of controversy. He 
is the apostle of the metrical test which transfers the duty 
of criticism from a Coleridge or a Lamb to a Senior Wrangler. 
He affects most particularly the notion of collaboration and 
divided authorship: will slit you up a piece with his ab- 
horred shears at the rate of an author an act, and assign 
the severed fragments to their respective poets. His talk is 
much of old plays recast, revisions, new editions retouched, 
‘later hands,’ and so forth. None has a keener eye for ‘ topical’ 
allusions, cross-references, catchwords, whereby a play may be 
fathered on this or that meek, unconscious dramatist : witness 
the ‘sandy plain’ of George Peele (all plays with a ‘sandy 
plain’ in them are by the gentleman whom Lamb found a 
trifle ‘cloying’); the ‘cooling card’ of Lodge; the inimit- 
able ‘baw waw’ of Dekker, and so forth. When, there- 
fore, he sets forth to summarise, the reader must prepare for 
excursions and alarums, for moving accidents of invective, 
new readings of allusions, new everything. And he must not 
expect to find the points fully threshed out: rather, he will 
be left with an uneasy feeling of ‘ wanting is what ?’ Countless 
points of dispute crop up: the author (face the preface) gives 
you his individual opinion—his reading of the evidence ; makes, 
very like, an apology for not working out his theory at the 
proper length ; and then he is off again, light of heart, in quest 
of a new crux. 

Here be instances. Mr. Fleay assigns five plays to Kyd as 
to none of which is there any explicit external testimony that 
Kyd wrote them. Amongst these are the old play of Hamlet (by 
the way, Mr. Fleay suggests that the extract from ‘ AZneas’ tale 
to Dido’ in Hamlet, 11. 2, was by Ben Jonson), the Zuming ofa 
Shrew, and Arden of Feversham—each a most fecund source of 
strife in time past. How is it feasible to discuss them adequately 


within the limits of some half-dozen pages? Take Arden of 


feversham. Mr. Fleay may be of opinion (since thought is 
free) that Kyd’s ‘ sporting’ genius was the only begetter of this 
much-disputed piece ; but others, critics of equal pith and mo- 
ment, see (aut videre putant) signs therein of Shakespeare’s 
hand. Surely the matter is not to be disposed of in a single 
paragraph : save that we have learned the view of Mr. Fleay, 
we are really ‘no forrarder.’ ’Tis much the same with the 
Hanilet and the Shrew: he indicates—not impossibly—the 
lines on which the problems of their authorship may be solved, 
and then—‘next man in!’ Perhaps ’tis Marlowe’s turn. Here, 
then, is Avchard ///. (revised—of course—by Drayton for the 
first Folio !) : it was ‘based ona play by Marlowe.’ And in its 
company are //enry V/., Part 1. (by Marlowe—Greene— Peele 

Shakespeare) ; Part 11. (by the same quartette, supplemented 
by Drayton) ; and Adward ///, Mr. Fleay is sure that Mar- 
lowe was responsible for “dward ///. : he refers to it in other 
parts of the book as ‘ Marlow’s Edward 3.’—and opines that 
Shakespeare inserted the story of the Countess of Salisbury. 
But if we would know his exquisite reasons, it is useless to look 
for them here: you must turn to his Life of Shakespeare. And 
this remark applies to the whole of the section dealing with 
Shakespeare. It is a bald abridgment of his larger book, packing 
into twenty pages matter which, handled in detail, would fill 
some twenty volumes. Every paragraph teems with disputable 
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statements, enunciated with the dogmatism of a papal allo- 
cution, for you to accept in a confiding spirit of credo quia 
absurdum. To call such work ‘a Chronicle’ is a misnomer : 
it has no value except as a courageous record of personal im- 
pressions. And if Mr. Fleay were minded to afflict the world 
with an excursus on the eternal question of the Sonnets, and 
to support Drake’s exploded theory, surely he might have 
shown us how to reconcile the tone of the poems with the fact 
that Shakespeare was not so very much Southampton’s elder. 
Addressed to Pembroke, they are intelligible enough, though 
not perhaps after a fashion which the Ultramontanes of Shake- 
speareolatry can palate. More: he might have come to some 
determination as to the ‘alien pen’: if he should put his money 
on Gabriel Harvey, or Gervase Markham (that prince of hack- 
scribblers), or Drayton (though there is no evidence that he 
ever dedicated a line to Southampton) : he seems enamoured 
of each ; yet Professor Minto’s favourite is worth the lot. 

And then, his darling belief in the ‘topical’ and personal 
element in the drama! He is for ever reading between the 
lines and tracing allusions, so that to follow him were to con- 
clude that the first article of faith in the creed of an Elizabethan 
dramatist was the duty of ‘ rotting’ his rivals. For the charac- 
ters ‘identified’ are numerous as Vallombrosa’s autumn leaves. 
In some cases the identifications are clever and conclusive (for 
in a hundred shots you must sometimes hit the white): as 
when Mr. Fleay recognises Lodge in the Philomusus of the 
Return from Parnassus; in most others they are the merest 
guesses, based, maybe, on some trifling verbal peculiarity or 
accidental resemblance, as when Shakespeare's fifty-third Son- 
net is regarded as ‘a distinct intimation that Adonis in Venus 
and Adonis was in 1593 intended for a portrait of Southampton.’ 
Of the humour (almost equal to the New Humor) which this 
system may be made to yield, here is one example—and ex uno 
disce multa. Speaking of Peele’s David and Fair Bethsabe 
(this was the ‘cloying’ work), Mr. Fleay remarks that ‘the 
situations in the play are strikingly suggestive of Elizabeth and 
Leicester as David and Bathsheba, Uriah as Leicester's first 
wife, and Absalom as Mary Queen of Scots. The disguise of 
political allusions by a change of sex was not unknown to the 
early stage: witness Lyly’s plays and the representation of 
Elizabeth as Richard 11.’ In point of ‘ goodness’ this can chal- 
lenge comparison to the ‘mobled Queen’ (was she too the 
divine Cynthia?). At times Mr. Fleay himself appears bewil- 
dered by his infinite possibilities of selection. Thus, accord- 
ing to p. 366, vol. i., the character of Ajax in 7rot/us and 
Cressida is a burlesque (in admirable taste) on Ben Jonson ; 
but in vol. ii. p. 189 you find that ‘the setting-up of Ajax as a 
rival to Achilles shadows forth the putting forward Dekker (by 
the King’s men) to write against Jonson.’ And as you read this 
you recall an earlier passage (vol. i. p. 259), where Dekker is 
described as ‘the Thersites of Zroy/us and Cressida.” And 
yet again, by way of comd/e to the grim confusion, you discover 
(vol. i. p. 366) that really, in sober verity, Thersites of ‘the 
mastic jaws’ is not Dekker at all but Marston (Histrio-mastix 
and Therio-mastix, you perceive) ; and Dekker (whose Satiro- 
mastix, after all, gives him an excellent claim to notice) is 
left out in the cold—is merely identified with the Deformed (not 
transformed) of Much Ado: which is rather hard on one that 
started so bravely as Ajax. 

After these flights of fancy it seems an anti-climax to de- 
cline on the lower range of correcting slips: but Milton was 
born in London, not at Milton in Oxfordshire. It is only a 
tradition that his father was the tenant of the Earl of Bridge- 
water at Horton. There is no evidence that Comwus preceded 
Arcades: in both editions of Milton’s minor works published 
during his life-time the shorter masque comes first, and most 
critics retain this order. The names of only three of the actors 
at the first performance of Comus are known: they are printed 
at the end of Lawes’s edition. Apparently Mr. Fleay makes two 
persons out of ‘the Lord Egerton.’ Mention of the masque 
reminds us of Sir Henry Wotton, one of the first to recognise 
its ‘Doric delicacy’ and charm. His 7ancred is included in 
the list (a valuable one, be it added) of Cambridge plays 

as acted at Queen’s. But it should be the Queen’s of ‘the 
other shop,’ whither Wotton had migrated from New (was the 
like ever heard of?), and the piece was never played. It is 
an easy transition to Randolph, ‘the late R’ of the Provost’s 
letter to Milton : the date of the Oxford edition of his poems 
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was 1638—not 1648 (ii. 166) ; Sir Henry had received a copy of 
them (from Bodleian John Rouse?), bound up with Lawes’s 
Comus, just before Milton started on his travels (1638). There 
has been some dispute as to the date of Randolph’s death ; but 
does not Wood (A/shen@) give 16347 To go back to the Uni- 
versity plays, Mr. Fleay is doubtless right in inserting among 
them the 7zmon, edited by Dyce for the Old Shakespeare 
Society ; but apart from internal testimony (which is strong), 
is there any positive proof that it was an academic drama, or 
that it was acted at Cambridge ? A Cambridge man should not 
speak of ‘Christ Church’ when he means ‘Christ’s’ (ii. 164) ; 
and Mr. Fleay might make up his mind which University is 
to claim Drayton (contrast i. 145 with ii. 271) and Daniel (con- 
trast i. 85 with ii. 355). In discussing the Parnassus trilogy he 
might have said a word as to Day’s claims to the authorship : 
surely the Peregrinatio Scholastica supplies a clue, and a mild 
pun would clear up the ‘ Though Cheshire seem.’ The sen- 
tence on p. 353, vol. ii., ‘Shakespeare and Jonson were not 
then University men, although Jonson became so afterwards, 
is incorrect as regards ‘rare Ben,’ and incomprehensible as 
regards his friendly rival: unless, indeed, Mr. Fleay has dis- 
covered evidence—’fore Heaven, produce it !—that ‘our plea- 
sant Willy’ was a ‘son’ of avundijer Camus: which we have 
always suspected to be the case (a Trinity Scholar, no doubt). 
And Shakespeare, not ‘my friend Mr. A. H. Bullen,’ is re- 
sponsible for the deranged epitaphs whereat Mr. Fleay is so 
greatly perturbed (ii. 307). 


CHURCH DEFENCE 
Handbook of Scottish Church Defence. By CHRISTOPHER N, 
JOHNSTON. Edinburgh: Hitt. 


It was a happy thought of the Church Interests Committee of 
the Church of Scotland to undertake the preparation of a hand- 
book of Church defence, and a no less fortunate inspiration to 
entrust the compilation of the volume to Mr. Christopher John- 
ston. His little book is a cyclopzdia of information concerning 
matters ecclesiastical in Scotland ; and, being cast in diction- 
ary form, it is peculiarly easy of reference. (May we suggest, 
though, that in the next edition there should be indicated at the 
top of each page the subject with which that page is concerned ?) 
An apology for the Church of Scotland, to be sure, is an easy 
task. Few institutions are so amply justified by considerations 
both of principle and of expediency: alike by past history and 
present activity. But to come by the facts and figures which 
drive the argument home in so remarkable a manner may in- 
volve some trouble and research. Here, however, is a very 
armoury for the use of all good Scots Churchmen ; and none 
who is not exceedingly at ease in Zion can afford to dispense 
with it. 

Here, for example, the stormy history of the Kirk may be 
traced from the Reformation downwards, though we had been 
grateful if a little more attention had been paid to previous 
stages of her existence. The vicissitudes through which she 
passed are impartially depicted. A little less than its due, 
perhaps, is given to the Episcopalian party ; a little more than 
theirs to the Covenanters. A succinct and lucid statement is 
supplied of the terms of the Revolution settlement, while a truly 
admirable sketch is given of the various secessions of the 
eighteenth century. There shall you learn how the seceders 
complained that Prelacy was not denounced as accursed of God 
at the Revolution ; that a Christmas recess for the law-courts 
had been recognised ; that the penal laws against witches have 
been repealed ; and so forth. There, too, is recorded the ex- 
ceeding leniency which the Church displayed towards her con- 
tumacious and recalcitrant ministers. How the lower forms of 
spiritual (as of animal) life manifested an astonishing aptitude 
for breaking up and multiplying organisms, as Burghers and 
Anti-Burghers, New Lichts and Auld Lichts, we have not 
space to tell. But the English reader, if he glance through 
the book, and follow the tangled thread of the secessions in 
the Secession Church, may, perhaps, realise that the Auld 
Lichts (of which he has heard a good deal lately) were an 
insignificant dissenting sect, in no wise representative of the 
people of Scotland. No less satisfactory is the article on 
the so-called Disruption, which states the points at issue 
with fairness and precision. Attention is very justly called 
to the almost Ultramontane claims of the leaders of the Free 
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Church party, whose cry of ‘spiritual independence’ and the 
‘headship of Christ’ amounted to little else than a bold claim 
to infallibility on the Church’s part. A sentence or two is 
quoted to illustrate the incredible bitterness cherished by those 
who came out of towards those who remained in a ‘ God- 
dishonouring, Christ-denying, soul-destroying Church ’—for ex- 
ample—to quote the graceful language of a Candlish. But, at 
the same time, the steadfastness with which even the most in- 
tolerant seceders clung to the principle that it is ‘the right and 
duty of the civil magistrate to maintain and support an estab- 
lishment of religion in accordance with God’s Word’ is kept 
conspicuously in view. A noteworthy feature, indeed, of the book 
is the testimony of innumerable witnesses, willing and unwill- 
ing, in favour of a connection between Church and State. 
But we question if it were worth while to quote a passage 
from Mr. Buckle extolling the Scottish clergy in no very whole- 
hearted fashion: for, in the first place, Mr. Buckle’s opinion 
about anything is worth precisely nothing ; and in the second 
place, to convey a fair impression, the famous passage de- 
nouncing Scotland as, next to Spain, the most priest-ridden 
country in Europe ought to have been quoted also. 

It is pleasant to turn from secessions and disruptions, from 
anger and uncharitableness, to the unvarying tale of progress 
of which the Church can boast since 1843. The articles on 
the Home Mission and the Endowment Scheme sum up the 
facts which show how every vear she has done more and more 
to realise the true ideal of a National Church. Three hundred 
and seventy-three new parishes endowed at a cost of some 
three millions, including the fabrics of the Churches, is no 
despicable record for a Communion that seemed to have been 
rent in twain. Few things are more remarkable in ecclesias- 
tical history than the fortitude and spirit with which, under the 
guidance of a few devoted and self-sacrificing men, the Church 
has rallied from what might have proved her death-blow. 
Equally significant are the statistics of membership. The 
number of communicants, which in 1873 was 460,000, had risen 
in 1890 to close on 600,000, While over 5000 were added to 
the Church between ’89 and ’90, the Free Church could point 
to an increase of but 21, the United Presbyterian body to 
an increase of but 500, in that year. Very instructive, too, 
are the marriage statistics, from which it appears that in 
46 per cent. of the marriages celebrated in Scotland, and in 
no fewer than 59 per cent. of the Presbyterian marriages, 
the officiating clergyman belonged to the Church of Scot- 
land. No wonder the Dissenting ministers are alarmed ; 
no wonder they feel it is now or never. The article on 
Disestablishment gives an excellent account of that movement, 
pointing out how little lay encouragement it meets from 
other than professional politicians, and setting forth with 
humour and pungency the inconsistency of the present Free 
Church position. The arguments against Disestablishment 
drawn from its probable consequences are forcibly exhi- 
bited, though the section dealing with the social status of the 
clergy might perhaps have been omitted with advantage. 
Nothing, however, could be better than the tone of the articles 
on the Laymen’s League and on Union, in which it is frankly 
admitted that there exists a very large body of Churchmen who 
strongly object to Union except on the basis of the present 
establishment. Last,a regular mine of invective and argument 
will be found in the merciless and damning extracts from Mr. 
Gladstone’s speeches, which demonstrate beyond all question 
the shameless impudence with which he has played with the 
whole Church question. 


HISTORY AS SHE IS TEACHED 


The French Revolution (1789-1795). By J. E. SYMEs, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. ‘ University 
Extension Series.’ London: Methuen. 

For how many years more is the Revolution to be aban- 
doned to the ranting ignoramus? How much longer is the 
belief to hold ground that the French nation experienced a 
great political crisis merely to provide a set of playwrights 
and novelists with improbable and highly sentimental plots ? 
The events of the period were true and admirable drama ; but 
they have so consistently been treated as merely melodramatic, 
that the British public refuses to consider them seriously. Nor 
has the Revolution been better treated by writers of knowledge 
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and intelligence. Carlyle, with his poetical and hopelessly un- 
historical temperament, looked on it as an object-lesson by 
which to illustrate his own pet doctrines, and many succeeding 
writers have imitated his method and style, without being able to 
show a particle of his genius. Poor Mr. Justin Huntly MeCarthy 
made shipwreck of any reputation he might have attained as a 
writer of farcical comedy by his two absurd volumes, and here 
Mr. J. E. Symes, Principal of University College, Nottingham, 
has followed his example. 

The University Extension student is not beloved of us ; but 
we cannot help asking, What he has done that he should have 
so peculiarly inaccurate a manual addressed to him as this? 
University Extension is on its trial ; and if the sort of instruc- 
tion held adequate for him by Mr. Symes be the sort of instruc- 
tion he receives—which Heaven forefend—why, then is his last 
state worse than his first. When he reads A Zale of Two Cities 
he knows he is reading fiction, but he shall take up his Symes 
under the illusion that he is reading history ; and herein is 
danger. Now, Mr. Symes’s first fault is that he is absolutely 
superfluous. Mrs. Gardiner’s little volume in the ‘ Epochs of 
History’ series gives, and gives accurately, all that is needed 
by a reader in quest of a brief account of the Revolution. If 
it be considered that the average University Extension student 
should have more facts in the manual he must read to prepare 
himself for the course of lectures delivered by his itinerant 
teacher, then Mr. Symes might usefully have translated one 
of the many short histories published almost every year in 
Paris. Or, if he need fewer facts than Mrs. Gardiner gives him, 
he has them in the syllabus of lectures drawn up by every Uni- 
versity Extension lecturer on his particular subject. Lastly, if 
it be necessary to teach him not only facts but their meaning 
also, then let him to his Carlyle, and seek to understand the 
hard sayings of that Sage. 

It would not be fair to use these terms without giving chap- 
ter and verse for incompetency and inaccuracy, but it were 
simply wearisome to make out a list of mistakes. Let it suffice 
to take a typical blunder, and denote what that blunder means. 
Every University Extension student, every school-boy even who 
has read a primer of French history, knows that France was 
ruled, for the most terrible year in her existence as a nation, by 
a Committee of Public Safety, which absorbed the Executive 
Government and inaugurated and maintained the Reign of 
Terror ; and, knowing this much, every one knows that this 
Committee consisted of twelve deputies to the Convention, 
Now, Mr. Symes does not know this. He asserts that the 
Committee consisted of eleven (p. 116), and his mistake arises 
in a fashion which demonstrates his unacquaintance with the 
primary facts. It so happens that two of the twelve deputies 
bore the same surname. These were Claude-Antoine Prieur, 
known (from his department) as Prieur of the Céte-d’Or and 
Pierre-Louis Prieur, known (in the same way) as Prieur of the 
Marne. Mr. Symes holds them to be one and the same, and 
mentions but a single Prieur. As a matter of fact, Prieur of 
the Céte-d’Or was an engineer officer who superintended the 
matériel and administration of the armies while Carnot directed 
the military operations ; and Prieur of the Marne was a lawyer 
(and a former member of the Assembly), who was generally on 
mission in Brittany and La Vendée. Mr. Symes’s fusion of 
these two identities leads him into an error really interesting 
in its ingenuity. He creates three triumvirates in the Committee 
of Public Safety : (1) the well-known one of Robespierre, 
Couthon, and Saint-Just; (2) one of Carnot, Prieur of the 
Marne, and Jean Bon Saint-André— primarily administrators, 
who meddled little with domestic politics or personal feuds’ ; 
and (3) one of Collot d’Herbois, Brllaud-Varenne, and Lindet, 
who were ‘ Terrorists of the worst sort.’ (Had Mr. Symes but 
known of the existence of Prieur of the Céte-d’Or, he might 
have associated him, in a fourth triumvirate, with Herault de 
Séchelles and Barére!) Now, the fact is that these second and 
third ‘triumvirates’ (with the unknown Prieur of the Cote-d’Or) 
formed the majority of the Committee, and were never divided 
into cliques at all. Again, it is too absurd, it is really too impu- 
dent, to talk of poor Robert Lindet as a Terrorist. If man there 
were in the Committee of Public Safety who was no Terrorist, 
it was Lindet. He it was who suppressed the Girondin rising 
in Normandy (July 1793) without calling in the guillotine and 
without taking a single life ; and had his like been in supreme 
command at the beginning of the troubles in La Vendée, there 
would have been no Vendean war. 
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One such blunder noted, it seems superfluous to look into 
its fellows. After this, you read without surprise that General 
Jourdan (son of a surgeon in good practice at Limoges and 
nephew of a wealthy silk manufacturer at Lyons) was once a 
pedlar (109) ; you light again upon the fine old crusted legend 
of the last banquet of the Girondins—that brilliant invention 
of Charles Nodier, which Lamartine has immortalised in beauti- 
ful French, and which naturally took in Thiers (p. 106) ; and 
you are informed for the first time—(surely Mr. Symes cannot 
have found this even in Lamartine ?)—that Carrier, the tyrant 
of Nantes, was a ‘renegade priest’ (p. 118). For one thing 
only may we be thankful : Marat, for a wonder, is not repre- 
sented as a ‘vile horse leech,’ but as an educated man. In- 
deed, in justice to Mr. Symes, it must be acknowledged that 
his worst errors occur in the later part of his book. He seems 
to have followed a trustworthy guide up to the dissolution of the 
Assembly in 1791, and after that to have trusted mainly to his 
imagination or to the inventions of a bygone generation. 


‘A. K. H. B.’ IN ST. ANDREWS 


Twenty-Five Years in St. Andrews: September 1865 to 
September 1890. By the Author of Zhe Recreations of a 
Country Parson. \n two volumes. Vol. 1. London: 
Longmans. 

In this entertaining book the ‘Country Parson’ has performed 

a very perilous work with success and with delicacy. It is 

a chapter of autobiography : none the less so that its author 

insists with polite vehemence that it is nothing of the sort. 

But owing to circumstances it is a chapter—not only of auto- 

biography but—of heterobiography. During the last quarter 

of a century the ‘ Country Parson’—being not only ‘ A. K.H.B.’ 

but the Rev. Dr. Boyd, minister of the First Charge of St. 

Andrews—has been a personage; and he has been a per- 

sonage in a little town which is cultivated by personages, and 

is eminently hospitable to them. Dr. Boyd has apparently 
played the host to most of the innumerable celebrities (some 
alive but more dead) that have visited St. Andrews, walked 
over the Links, explored the Bottle Dungeon, raved over the 

Cathedral and St. Regulus Tower, and driven to Magus Moor. 

He has been on semi-confidential terms with many; and it is 

difficult, in writing a book of the ‘reminiscences’ sort, to refrain 

from telling what it would be strictly honourable to conceal. 

To invite a man to lunch or dinner (and the ‘ Country Parson’ 

must have in his time been thus civil to thousands), to take 

notes of what he ate, drank, and said, and to publish a graceful 
selection from these notes—’tis figure-skating on the thinnest 
ice! But Dr. Boyd has done the feat artistically and genially. 

He sets down nothing in malice; he reveals no confidence ; 

he has crossed the line of good taste only twice. Thus, he 

speaks with the utmost kindness of the late Norman Macleod 
one of the ablest men—and without exception the finest 
humourist—that ever made a name in the Kirk; but he need 
scarce have hinted that Macleod was a trifle clannish in the 
matter of ecclesiastical patronage. Again, his sketch of Prin- 
cipal Caird is burdened with too many little hints—they can 
scarce be called insinuations : as ‘I never heard any one speak 
of real help derived from his teaching,’ and ‘I have heard per- 
sons talk of “an intellectual ¢rate” [szc] who did not know the 
meaning of one word in that brief sentence.’ But the wonder 
is that he has offended so lightly and so few. 

To tell of all the Jersone@ of his pleasant and garrulous drama 

such visitors as Prince Leopold, Dean Stanley, Charles 

Kingsley, John Stuart Mill, Arthur Phelps, Archbishop Tait, 

Anthony Trollope, Canon Liddon, Mr. Froude, Mr. Gladstone ; 

such residents as Principals Shairp and Tulloch (both of whom 

he heartily admired), and the late Mr. John Blackwood and Mr. 

Whyte Melville—this were impossible. His anecdotes are in- 

numerable, and almost all are good. Some of his thumb-nail 

sketches, too, are admirable. Never has there been a better 
picture of Trollope than this of him roaring over the Links, 
swearing at dinner, and setting forth to ‘aggravate’ his Scots 
auditors by damning Sir Walter. Stanley, on the other hand, 
is cherubic, enthusiastic, helpless to fragility ; Kingsley reck- 

less, buoyant, thoughtlessly offensive to the Kirk, telling a 

lady he heard coughing to wear flannel next her skin ; Mill 

pedantically eloquent, well-meaning, and altogether unable to 

keep his anti-Clericalism out of his talk. Then there is the 
defunct St. Andrews Professor who addressed an opponent 
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as ‘a Galloway nowt’; there is the ‘ Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, 
the well-known barrister,’ who ‘staid a while in St. Andrews,’ 
and ‘ gave a large ball in a hotel to those who had been civil to 
him’; there is poor Martin Tupper, who gave a reading to empty 
benches one December, and ‘I walked home with him to his 
hotel, where we parted: not to meet again. One felt a kind- 
hearted man; and where the wind is not tempered to the 
lamb, I have remarked that the lamb has sometimes a pretty 
thick fleece of self-satisfaction. He burst into rhyme as he 
bade me farewell in South Street that cold, dark winter night. 
His words assumed this form: “God bless thee, A. K. H. B., 
says M. F. T.”’ 

There is not much introspection, though there is necessarily 
a plenty of self-consciousness. The ‘Country Parson’ reveals 
himself as a genial, contented soul, with a pretty turn for 
sarcasm but no ill-nature, taking life and his vocation seriously 
but not too seriously, by no means an Epicurean but a great 
deal of a connoisseur, attached to the Kirk but indifferent to all 
Kirk squabbles. Not at all fond of fighting for its or his own 
sake, he seems to have been capable of dealing effectually with 
opponents at any juncture. Thus, some fourteen years agoa wild 
‘No-Popery’ creature persecuted him with a long correspond- 
ence about the use of the organ—which he styled ‘the box of 
whistles ’—in Scottish churches ; and all that Dr. Boyd could 
bring himself to say in answer was : ‘ Sir, I shall be much obliged 
if you would be so kind as to send me a few copies of the 
correspondence as to the “ Box of Whistles.” Is not the proper 
word 47st?’ ‘ Kist’ is perfect. 


GREEK TRAGEDY 


Greek Tragedy. By LEWIS CAMPBELL. London: Percival. 


Greek tragedy, in spite of Shakespeare, still remains the 
model and exemplar of the drama. So completely has it over- 
shadowed the literature of the world, that none, though he 
know not the rudiments of Greek, can be ignorant of its form 
and substance. Its sudden development and decay within two 
generations is as amazing as the efflorescence of sculpture in 
the fifth century. The perfection of Sophocles, the sublimity 
of Phidias: these twain are the completest expressions of art 
the world has seen ; and yet how far was the one removed from 
#Eschylus, how immeasurable the distance which separated 
the other from Polycleitus! Before the Antigone or the 
Edipus Tyrannus criticism turns to admiration. For here 
are no tricks of the stage, no short-cuts to originality, no Bel- 
gian tricks of cleverness. Whole and rounded, beautiful and 
austere, the Sophoclean tragedy was the first and last perfect 
example of its kind. With such a forerunner, what else could 
Euripides achieve than a success of sentiment or eccentricity ? 
And so the history of drama has been a history of decay, with 
brilliant interludes. Shakespeare, though he knew ‘little Latin 
and less Greek,’ could not but follow in essentials the Greek 
convention. His underplots, his comic relief, his complexity, 
are his own ; but these are really superfluous, and the skeleton 
of the structure is unchanged in two thousand years. 

The tragedy of Greece, then, has an eternal interest, and 
Professor Campbell’s excellent handbook is as good a guide 
as the uninstructed could wish. For therein not only are the 
facts arranged and digested with admirable brevity and tact, 
but the criticism is always sound, and the illustrations from 
modern literature are apposite and helpful. Perhaps Pro- 
fessor Campbell dwells too long on the religious origin and 
the ideals of Greek tragedy. For nothing is more certain 
than that, although the tragedies were played at a solemn festi- 
val, yet the masters were merely concerned with their art and 
the adaptation of their material to the conditions of the stage 
Indeed, it is presentation, not representation, that was pur- 
sued. Tradition circumscribed the choice of subject. The 
legends of ancient Greece, which were the invariable excuse of 
the drama, were perfectly well known to the more cultivated 
among the audience; while, as the poet never hesitated to 
handle a subject which had already attracted his rival, the 
whole merit and fascination of the drama consisted in accom- 
plished treatment and fine proportion. Sophocles may have 
been a devout worshipper of his country’s gods, but he had no 
preoccupation in his art. To construct a play which was at 
once simple and beautiful, which violated no canons, and which 
was within the resources of the Greek stage—such were his 
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purpose and ambition. And he was pre-eminently successful, 
because he was content to obey the unwritten law, and sought 
no cheap triumph of cleverness, no easy merit of ingenuity. To 
the modern mind the costume of the Greek actor may seem 
offensive or ridiculous. The huge mask with its protruding 
forehead and half-open mouth, the cothum with its pattern. 
like heel, and the antique robe, are so many hindrances—so 
the playgoer opines—to dramatic expression. But be it re- 
membered, the Greek theatre was a vast building in which 
thousands of spectators lost themselves, and the actors were 
relatively so small as to appear insignificant without the con- 
ventional trappings so strange to us. The mask and buskin, 
moreover, served a most useful end. They restricted action 
and made facial expression impossible. The stately speeches 
of AZschylus and Sophocles could not be commented upon by 
the actor’s rapid gestures and twitchings of the eyebrow. The 
actor, indeed, performed his function if he recited his lines with 
intelligence and effect. And one has but to visit the modern 
theatre to wish that some useful restraint could be put upon the 
limbs and visages of perfervid actors. 

For the most part we are in complete accord with Professor 
Campbell. Maybe he is too lenient in his treatment of 
Euripides, but at least his acknowledgment of the superiority 
of Sophocles is eloquent and complete. He discusses the 
Aristotlelian theory of tragedy lucidly and with common sense 
and corrects the fond heresy of the unities. |‘ The distinguish- 
ing note of ancient tragedy,’ he says, ‘is not unity but simplicity, 
which is a different thing.’ The unities of time and place in 
fact were not regarded by the Greeks with the absolute respect 
which the critics have claimed for them. ‘In so far as the 
supposed rules were really observed,’ writes Professor Campbell, 
‘they were matters of stage convenience and of theatrical con- 
vention, resulting partly from the continuous presence of the 
chorus.’ So much nonsense has been talked and written con- 
cerning these very unities, that we are delighted to see the 
matter so plainly and emphatically put right. The Greek 
tragedians, like all great tragedians, respected unity of action 
and were rather intent upon simplicity of structure and the 
omission of the superfluous than upon the observance of 
capricious and unnecessary laws. We cordially recommend 
Professor Campbell’s book as being one, which the general 
will find invaluable, and whlch the scholar need not disdain to 
consult. 


RABELAIS ON THE ROAD 


Rabelais, ses voyages en Italie, son exil a Metz, ouvrage orné, etc. 
Par ARTHUR HEULHARD. Paris: Librairie de lArt. 

Most decent people, it is to be supposed, save an occasional 
lawyer-clerk who is paid to prate about ‘filthy priests,’ know some- 
thing of Rabelais, and not a few, let us hope, still ‘laugh and 
shake in Rabelais’ easy-chair.’ But of these not many, perhaps, 
have a true conception of Rabelais’ character, and the manner 
of life he led. The ‘curate of Meudon,’ it may be, misleads 
some to think of a worldly-minded ecclesiastic, devoting such 
time as he could spare from the neglect of his duties to a 
leisurely composition of his books. Such a misconception 
would be easily and pleasantly removed by an hour spent on 
M. Heulhard’s very scholarly, bright, and interesting book, 
which shows Rabelais the friend of high ambassadors, in the 
innermost centre of the most lettered and urbane society of 
his day—Rabelais the champion of learning and the foe of a 
narrow Sorbonne. ’Tis a sumptuous book, with lordly type 
and liberal margins, and contains a multitude of pictures— 
not all, it is true, of first-rate excellence, but most of them 
attractive and some of great interest : such are the frontispiece, 
which is an engraving of the portrait of Rabelais in the Library 
at Geneva, and Michelangelo’s bust of Paul II. (p. 85). 

Our ignorance of Rabelais’ life is to a great extent ac- 
counted for by the obscurity of the subject. There is a multi- 
tude of stories about him, no doubt: such as are to be 
found, to go no further afield, in Urquhart’s delightful transla- 
tion; but most of them are the merest tradition. ‘Le xvi‘ 
siécle, says M. Heulhard, ‘salué comme une ére de lumiére, 
est ére de téncbres aujourd’hui.’ Such light as ten years of 
research could compass M. Heulhard has turned upon it : so you 
gather from his preface, which is full of modesty and happy 
expression. His attitude is promised to be observant rather 
than critical: or, one should say, perhaps, he recognises 
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sympathy as the first duty of criticism : ‘Ce sont mes héros 
qui jugent et non moi. Je leur restitue les pensées et passions 
quils avaient ; j’envisage tout a leur point de vue, non au 
mien.’ He disclaims the mania of every Rabelaisian : ‘Chacun 
croit étre seul A le posséder.’ In fine, he reveres truth, re- 
membering ‘qu’étant femme, elle ne se donne pas toujours a 
qui Paime le plus.’ There is a careful distinction drawn between 
the various journeys and their objects : a distinction necessary 
in the general haze, but superfluous to dwell upon in a review, 
since those who know have now decided. It is interesting to 
remember, however, that Rabelais went on his first journey to 
Rome with Jean du Bellay in the office of physician. The 
Sylvius Ocreatus, indeed, of which a French translation is 
given at the end of M. Heulhard’s book, takes Rabelais as a 
typical doctor of the times ; and is there not a measure of ana- 
tomy in the birth of Gargantua? Jean du Bellay, cardinal and 
ambassador, and Guillaume du Bellay, lord of Langey and 
governor of Turin, are, next to Rabelais himself, the two most 
prominent figures in the book. The author corrects Michelet’s 
account of Jean, and finds in him ‘une solidité d’idées et une 
fermeté d’action’: a view supported by his portrait, by no 
means that of the ‘jeune diable’ of Michelet. There is a 
note of dogma in his account of Guillaume: ‘Cest la fleur de 
la chevalerie frangaise.’ Francis the First thought that ; but to 
say that Pantagruel is modelled on him is surely dubitable- 
As to Maitre Francois himself, the clearest fact about him in 
these pages is his zeal fcr learning, his essentially humane 
spirit. He takes place with Erasmus as the apostle of cul- 
ture within the Church ; and his view of Protestants must have 
been suggested partly by their visibly retrogade effect on that 
movement, and partly by his natural tolerance. The Cice- 
ronian letters of his friends quoted here, the villa ‘ Tusculane’ 
of Boysson, Manuzio’s edition of Cicero’s speeches (of which 
Pellicier writes to Rabelais) : all these things show the atmo- 
sphere in which he lived. That he could never have had the 
faintest taint of pedantry you do not need assurance ; that he 
writes of a menagerie in Florence and not of sculptured beasts 
does not surprise you. His diplomatic labours were of a sub- 
ordinate kind, and will interest most readers less than the 
pathetic little story of his son, Théodule, who died at two years 
old. The mother’s history is as completely unknown as her 
name, and Rabelais mentions neither herself nor theirson. Such 
a connection, of course, sat easily enough on a priest of those 
times : Cardinal Jean himself had his Mme. de Chatillon ; and 
M. Heulhard might have quoted that curious letter of Rabelais 
in which he remarks that Pietro Ludovico was a bastard, be- 
cause ‘the Pope was never married.’ Boysson’s charming 
Latin verses on Théodule show a genuine love of the child and, 
incidentally, a profound admiration for Rabelais: 
‘.. . patre docto, et erudito, 
Instructo artibus omnibus, virum quas 
Aequum est scire bonum, pium atque honestum.’ 

M. Heulhard, by the way, rather crowds his pages by translat- 
ing every bit of Latin he has cause to quote; and now and again» 
as is natural, there is exaggeration of phrase. If you consider 
its scope, however, the book, were it far worse written, would 
justify its existence. As it is, being a record of patient and 
useful study adequately, and at times admirably, expressed, it 
justifies a cordial hope that the promise of a volume dealing 
with Rabelais’ life in France may be performed. 


FICTION 


It is easy to gird at that time-honoured institution the British 
marriage-market, and like other things human it has its shady 
side. Marquess or none, a salacious old wreck of seventy-five 
is not the choicest possible mate for a damsel of eighteen. 
And it is also true that the ideal alliance, where eight thousand 
a-year marries five, does not necessarily result in unalloyed 
domestic bliss. But too much may be made of such incidental 
disadvantages in attacking the one alternative to female infanti- 
cide which Western civilisation has yet evolved, and so far as 
Holy Wedlock-(London : Ward and Downey) is written (as it 
seems) with a purpose, it is a trifle overdone. The satire, too, is 
somewhat of the bludgeoneering order: and that where to be 
effective the very reverse was indispensable. But, these objec- 
tions apart, the story contains not a little good work. There are 
two amusing old maids : the phraseology of the one is scriptural, 
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and her heart as hell ; it is a pleasure to meet the other, grim 
and bitter though she be outside, and privileged for some un- 
known reason to speak in a sort of bastard Scots. But all the 
author’s strength has been put into ‘the Ruby,’ a young per- 
son whose tent is in the groves of the Evangelist, and who, as 
the heroine of a commonplace piece into which her genius has 
breathed the spirit of life, has taken the town by storm. It is 
her misfortune to meet the insufferable creature with eight 
thousand a-year who married five, and to fall in love with him 
in astern and chaste sort of way. She thinks him ‘ different 
from the rest,’ finds she is mistaken, and—dies, mourned only 
by the leal and grim old lady who speaks the bastard Scots. In 
many ways the subject is a difficult one, but it is dealt with by 
a hand both vigorous and tender, and what promised to be 
nothing more than a cheap social satire develops into a tragedy 
of no ordinary merit. Mr. James has not, however, beaten his 
own record, and those who have read both will never rank this 
with Zhe Blindness of Memory Earle. 

It may be permitted to doubt if the condition of things sketched 
in A Partner from the West (London : Chapman) could really 
exist anywhere outside of These States. Nay, more: pianofortes 
and cow-punchers, six-shootersand fair girl-graduates from Caleb 
and other high-class seminaries, hardly co-exist harmoniously 
even in that land of phenomena and freedom. The peculiar 
form assumed by the iniquity of Mr. Harroway Slape will also 
strike the casual reader as somewhat unusual, no less than the 
odd mixture of refinement and barbarism exhibited by the 
Calhoun home. But These States are not as elsewhere, nor 
are the citizens thereof like unto the subjects of such effete 
despotisms as our own. And so, like the story of erstwhile 
Miss Cass, this picture may also be true. True or not, how- 
ever, is immaterial. Mr. Paterson has produced a story which 
may not be laid down unfinished. And if you have to make 
assumptions, why, let assumptions be made. 

Of all spooks they are the most unpleasant who, unlike good 
little children, are heard and not seen. Against the floating 
variety of White Lady you may defend yourself by resolutely 
shutting your eyes, or, if need be, sternly cowering under the 
bed-clothes. But when the wronged and secret-laden spirit 
appeals not to the eye but the ear, and unseen comes clattering 
nightly through your bedroom at 2.15 A.M.—making the place 
horribly draughty also—then there is neither protection nor 
redress, and ordinary mortals had better throw up the sponge 
and seek another bedroom in (if possible) a distant part of the 
house. But Miss Elspeth Ogilvie, known to her familiars as 
Gypsy, was not an ordinary mortal : inasmuch as ‘ nerves’ she 
had none, while she was filled with not fear and resentment 
but sympathy for the nightly disturber of her rest. So she 
chose the path of glory, as is set forth in What Was lt? 
(Glasgow : Bryce), and it led her not to the grave but to the 
arms of a very eligible sweetheart and the possession of an 
ample estate. The scene is laid in Ireland, and so the efforts 
of moonlighters and other evil-disposed persons are utilised 
with some skill for the development of the plot. The re- 
flections on Irish politics, though orthodox to a degree, are 
slightly out of place. Otherwise Greta Armear—why do young 
ladies go in for anagrams and ciphers ?—deserves nothing but 
praise for a bright, fresh, well-written story. 

A Slender Clue. (London: Ward, Lock). By Lawrence L. 
Lynch. There was an ex-convict, of fascinating manners, 
moving amidst a select American circle (as American circles 
go), and pretending by means of forged letters to be the 
younger son of a British peer—to wit, a baronet; and he 
helped a girl with a mad lover to disappear. Consequently the 
mad lover murdered his (the mad lover’s) supposed aunt but 
natural mother. And the ex-convict married an heiress exactly 
like the girl with the mad lover (by a mere fluke), except for 
the colour of her hair. Then he murdered her, and made the 
girl with the mad lover personate her. But he was caught, and 
committed suicide ; and a man who was falsely accused of the 
murder of the mad lover’s natural mother was set free, and the 
girl whose lover he had been was sorry she had ever had any- 
thing to do with the ex-convict ; and the mad lover jumped off 
some cars (Amgiice a train) down a precipice with two detec- 
tives in his arms, and he and one detective were killed. All 
which the two detectives, who were persons of profound 
stupidity and total lack of resource, unravelled at very great 
length before they went down the precipice ; and Mr. Lawrence 
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Lynch, whose real name appears to be E. Murdoch van Deventer 
——he puts both on the title-page—wrote the whole story at still 
greater length ; and the possession of much dogged industry has 
enabled us, after a long period of unintermittent exertion, to get 
right through it from the beginning even unto the end : and we 
doubt whether any one else will. 

Mrs. Leith-Adams, though not blessed with diction, has a 
gift of feeling which atones for much. A Garrison Romance 
(London : Eden) tells of an obliging girl who, to save her 
family, agrees against her inclination to marry a generous and 
wealthy suitor. Mr. Amphlett Jones discovers her repugnance, 
and magnanimously drowns himself, leaving a will, ‘ duly signed 
and sealed,’ which renders his unwilling bride and her penni- 
less family affluent for ever. The sacrifice of Mr. Jones is 
somewhat unnecessary: he might have dispensed his coin 
without obliterating his person. The story is, nevertheless, 
sympathetically and pleasantly told. In A Modern Red Riding- 
Hood (London: Warne), by C. A. Jones, you have a well-meaning 
little story, whose chief faults lie in that while its youngsters 
are absurdly unjuvenile its adults are excessively childish. The 
moral lesson and the happy ending are foregone conclusions. 
Woven within the limits of one volume, 4/ammon (London : 
Heinemann), by Mrs. Alexander, might have aroused a fleeting 
interest. In the compass of three the slender thread of plot is 
extenuated into dismal nothingness. That Mrs. Alexander has 
done work good enough, albeit ephemeral, makes the vapidity 
of this effort all the more deplorable. 


OLD AND NEW 


For such as pursue art in the spirit of scientific research the 
monumental work of MM. Perrot and Chipiez is inestimable. A 
translation of the two latest volumes has recently been published 
(London : Chapman), and, though it differs not at all in plan 
from its predecessors, it is conspicuously their superior in idiom. 
The History of Art in Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, and Lycia is an 
offering on the shrine of completeness ; for only a misguided 
ambition to omit nothing can have induced the learned authors 
to discourse at length upon what may scarce be said to exist. 
Huge boulders vaguely conglomerated do not constitute archi- 
tecture, and the native rock rudely scratched by the savage lies 
outside the confines of sculpture. Indeed, the aim and purpose 
of Phrygian, Lydian, Carian, and Lycian art was celare artem, 
and herein its practitioners so well succeeded that none has 
ever discovered it. Also MM. Perrot and Chipiez have carried 
pedantry so far that when they do encounter Lycian art in the 
Harpy Tomb, for instance, and sundry other reliefs of the 
British Museum, they postpone their discussion until they shall 
have emerged from the mists of barbarity into the clearer air of 
Greece. 

The same authors’ Aizstory of Art in Persia (London: 
Chapman) is happier in its material. For the ancient Persians, 
barbarous and fantastic as they were, had ever the sense of the 
picturesque and an instinct for colour. Nor were they un- 
tutored, like the poor Phrygian or the homely Carian. They 
had learnt what lessons Egypt and Assyria vouchsafed to teach, 
so that their works had a splendour and a sumptuousness which 
befitted the state and glory of the Great King. The great halls 
of Persepolis, admirably restored by M. Chipiez, must have been 
dreams of splendour, with their strange columns and _ poly- 
chromatic ornamentation. But it was the richness of costume 
and hangings that most profoundly impressed the Greeks when 
they first came into contact with the Persians. Unlike the 
Greeks themselves, the subjects of the Great King loved luxuri- 
ous trappings and gorgeous apparel. But time destroys the 
most elegant fabrics, and we have only the later art of the 
Persians to give us some idea of their skill of old time. However, 
their mastery in the fashioning of carpets is still incontestable, 
and perhaps it is safe to infer that even of yore they were more 
accomplished as textile artificers than as architects or sculptors. 
And if this be so, then the most interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of Persian art must needs remain unwritten. 

The Combat with Suffering (London: Murray), by Major 
Gambier Parry, is a very interesting little book, written by a 
well-read gentleman and soldier, who has, we fear, had to look 
pain in the face as a bad comrade for longer time than he cares 
to tell. He describes the combat ; he analyses pluck, courage, 
and self-control, and sets patience in suffering and persever- 
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ance in the fight against weakness, self-consciousness, and self. 
pity. He analyses the help that comforts give, and has a king 
word for the ‘ profession,’ ‘ whose greatest and busiest men seem 
to possess a fund of kindness of heart practically inexhaustible’ 
But, after all, he owns that the sufferer has to stand virtually 
alone, and in the end is thrown on his own resources. What 
these are, what is the stress of combat, and what are the joys 
of victory—all this is pleasantly told out of the wisdom that 
comes by experience. 

Murray’s Handbook for India and Ceylon combines the masses 
of facts and advice for tourists heretofore scattered over four 
guide-book volumes, rearranges them in new forms, and supple. 
ments them with fresh information. The work of revision and 
condensation appears to have been put into competent hands ; 
the excellent maps and plans of the old series have been added 
to, if not multiplied, in the new handbook, and particulars con. 
cerning what are rather invidiously classified as ‘hotels, dak. 
bungalows, clubs, steamers, names and addresses of banks, 
tradespeople, etc., and all ephemeral matter,’ find a convenient 
place in an index and directory at the end. Armed with his 
‘Murray,’ the traveller may roam through the length and 
breadth of Hindustan, astonishing the natives by the weight 
and variety of his knowledge, instead of being dependent on 
them for information as to what should be seen and done, eaten 
and bought, in the country. He can also cross over with it to 
Ceylon, of which a useful but all-too brief account is furnished 
by Sir Arthur Gordon. 

In The Interpretation of Disease. Part I.: The Meaning of 
Pain (London : Nutt), by H. Cameron Gillies, M.B., a pam- 
phlet of only eighty pages, there is evidence that the author isa 
man who has not only read good books but has the power of 
thinking for himself, and of expressing the result of thought and 
reading in clear, strong prose. His subject is an interesting 
one, and full of difficulties both to the man of science and the 
moralist. For you have first to define pain, and to please cer- 
tain persons you must explain its existence. Mr. Cameron 
Gillies accepts it and welcomes it as a ‘prayer for rest and 
food,’ as ‘a tonic,’ as ‘our nature language,’ and as a ‘sign of 
life.’ The want of it is in many cases what is called in his 
native Gaelic the ‘peace before death.’ His teaching has any- 
how a practical value. The use of pain is to bring us, if neces- 
sary by severest compulsion, into conformity with our natural 
environment. In a word, pain is a warning that something is 
wrong: don’t neglect the warning ; find out what is wrong, cure 
it if you can, but don’t treat the pain merely as a symptom 
by opiates. He quotes Lord Macaulay’s apt expression : ‘To 
suppress pain by opiates is to take the rattle from the snake 
and leave it still in possession of its fangs.’ 

Notes of a Pilgrimage to Jerusalem (Edinburgh: Black- 
wood) will not greatly burden the pilgrim to the Holy Place 
by its bulk, and it may solace him by the way. The author 
gives promising token of having inherited from the biographer 
of Laurence Oliphant a lightness of literary touch, and some 
skill in purveying the information which the public is in want 
of. The reader is spared the watery gush to which the modern 
travellers in Palestine have accustomed us, and gives us instead 
solid, useful facts—such as that the hotel at Jericho is ‘a nice 
little place, and that the tourist may have his luggage brought 
on from Mount Carmel to Nazareth by a German carrier 
waggon. Laurence Oliphant’s retreat on Carmel was one of 
the objects of Mr. F. R. Oliphant’s pilgrimage. Any one, he 
says, who can claim connection with the author of A/asa/lam 
is sure of a welcome on the mountain. ‘The Germans have a 
loving recollection of him, and the Druses in the villages of 
the hills entertain an almost superstitious veneration for his 
memory and that of Sitti Alice, his wife.’ All portents point 
to an early political change in the Holy Land. Mr. Oliphant 
thinks that the best solution of the problem of its future would 
be a British protectorate, or a hegemonous State under 4 
Prince belonging to the Royal Family of England or some other 
non-German Protestant country not subject to the influence of 
France or Russia. 

Story Poems for Young and Old (London: Cassell) is 4 
selection made by E. Davenport from the works of Cecil W. 
Franklyn, Isa J. Postgate, J. J. Roche, Alexander Anderson, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, Gerald Massey, Donald Ogilvy, Maxwell 
Gray, and C. T. Brooks, eked out with translations from Schiller, 
and a sprinkling of good work: such as The Wadrus and the 
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Carpenter, a few ballads, and some of Mr. Locker’s prettiest 
verse. But the preponderance of third-rate stuff kills the effect 
of the second-rate achievement of good men. Being evidently 
an American, and therefore worshipping the divine average, 
Miss Davenport has set her face against excellence ; and though 
The Eve of St. John has eluded her vigilance, on the whole she 
has compassed the point. 

In Das Urheberrecht der Tonkunst (Miinchen : Oskar Beck) 
Dr. Heinrich M. Schuster gives a very complete account of 
musical copyright in the various European States. He begins 
by discussing the points of concord and difference between 
this and literary copyright; gives an historical summary 
from the sixteenth century, when we have some indication 
that property in musical compositions was first recognised, 
down to our own day; and, in a word, discusses the subject from 
all useful and some useless points of view. The summaries of 
the law on the subject in various countries, and the disquisition 
on international copyright, will have their own special value 
for the chosen few. One notes with a smile or a sigh that of 
the authorities quoted forty-five are German, five French, 
three English, and one Italian. But the list of British sources 
is anything but complete. Thus, Short’s tolerably well known 
manual is not mentioned. 

To write the life of an infant not yet six years old might 
seem absurd, even though the babe in question is His Most 
Catholic Majesty Don Alfonso xi1l., King of Spain. However, 
in Born a King (London : Cassell), Frances and Mary Arnold- 
Forster have turned out a very readable trifle. The amusing 
contrast between the ways of a child and the etiquette of the 
most ceremonious court in Europe is neatly caught. One or two 
State functions—the burial of the father, the christening of the 
son, etc.—are introduced with effect, whilst the dangerous attack 
of fever from which little Alfonso suffered in January 1890 is 
described with the proper amount of pathos. Suitable engrav- 
ings accompany the text. The most fetching is that wherein 
the boy is fixed lifelike on the bounding steed—stuffed for the 
purpose. Altogether, though, a pleasant bookling. 

Nervous Exhaustion: Its Causes, Outcomes, and Treatment 
(London: Kegan Paul), by Walter Tyrrell, M.R.C.S., is an 
innocent little work. (We learn from its title-page that there 
exist at least two more by the same author on cognate subjects.) 
It is a good example of a medical book written not to instruct 
the profession but to impress the public. Made up largely of 
scraps from venerable text-books, it does not communicate a 
new idea, and any little suggestions of treatment it makes are 
vague and absolutely unpractical. It is commonplace in style, 
but there are one or two amusing deviations from recognised 
orthography. It is just the kind of work that is sure to be 
tenderly reviewed in the lay journals. What the medical prints 
will make of it is another story. 
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44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, . £2,000,000 0 0 
Parp UP, ; 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE FunD, 223,000 0 © 
UNCALLED CAPITAL, 1,748,906 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chatrman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ApoLF VON ANDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LoMBARD STREET, Lonpvon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
| - for Three and Four Years. 
5 ‘a for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SOUTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . . : 
Directors. 
Georce AuLpjo JamigEson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GeEorGE Topp Cuikng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crappie, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. MoncreirF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wwa. B. DuNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companligs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





£505,000. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT oF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ° . ‘ < - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . . i * . ° ‘ 66,249 
RESERVE FUND . 16,848 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 


DANIELS’ CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


THE COTTAGER’S PACKET (REscp.) 
Containing 
TWELVE BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES of easy culture, specially selected for 
the open garden, and including the following splendid assortment, with full cultural 
directions. 
Aster, finest double 
Candytuft, choice mixed 
Godetia, new, large-flowered Convolvulus Major 
Mignonette, sweet-scented Pansy, choice mixed 
Scarlet Linum Clarkia integripetala, etc. 
Post free 1S. 2d., two packets 2s. 2d., four packets 4s. 2d. Sown now will 
produce a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. 
OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
2s. 6d., 58., 78. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 
Illustrated Catalogue free to Customers. 





Nasturtium, Tom Thumb 
Stock, 10-week, finest double 





] DANIELS’ Bros: THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 
NORWICH 
THE 


‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


be A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


Shipping Ennouncements. 


ODD LLLP LLP PSPSPS SPSS LIL LD LDL DDL SAL LA LLL LDL LD LDL DDD 


P. «sO. Mait STEAMERS FROM 


LONDON TO. 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, ) 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and ;Every Week.. 

MADRAS via BOMBAY, . J 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, Every 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA,| aiornate 

NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA; | 

and ALEXANDRIA, . ‘ : Week. 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company’s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 





[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE, 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pa 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 
{ F. GREEN & CO., and Head Offices— 


Managers—) ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., { FENCHURCH AVENUE, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





| hotel and bydropathic 


Announcements, 


oe 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EPHRAIM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. i 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 











LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Ptacez, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 





OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 





LEITH AND LONDON. 


Hotels in the Kingdom.* 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 











Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


a 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


Sold only ¢ phen 7 ac oni a “met > Econom whith 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIOXS. Gul 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle 'on every} ucket and Tin. 
PLayer’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


S The fol! xtract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— 
THE “PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture engenls & our Heiper of the poor 
























S old man — e workhouse, puffing away at an empty n ipe, has touched the heart of some of 
S our correspondents. One who dates from the H h Alps, and siyns hunseif “Old Screw,” 
i be av “yo en struck with your suggestion in th 1e October number of the Review of 
S Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in umon workhouses with tc sbacce. I am afraid, 
y jude ed by y the ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent 


away for ee of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werel in London, I would at once 
tart a oop -box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 
uaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels Mgt ng be a wanderer round the 
ontinent fo or the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and would like to 
ontribute a pound of what I consider the BEST “SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 

‘PLAYER'S NAVY CUT" (this is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore, a 
bibs et que for the amount.’ 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG mCOMPANY’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABS OLUTELY GUARANTEED. 











MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
1S THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURING STOCK e THAN ANY OTHER STOOK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE ‘ 
—— FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


—— EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 








The FIRST 


& P O Delicious for 

Manufactured in the Ow SO BLANC-MANCE, 
UNITED KINGDOM. AN ROY AL seinen E IO CUSTARDS, 

Has 35 YEARS’ TABLE-JELLIES, 
ce Fe PIE-CRUSTS, 





























World-Wide | CAKES, etc. 
sain” (CORN FLOUR 
UNVARYING A Valuable Food 
| EXCELLENCE | MANUFACTURERS AND PURVEYORS | ;  cunopen 
of QUALITY. TO HER MAJESTY THE —_ and INVALIDS. 
Printed for the Proprietors by T. GS A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University dress, and at. . 


Published by JOHN DouGtas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet)Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh, 
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